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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held on Monday morning, Jan. 17, 
President Hadley presiding, and Dr. 
Huntley conducting the devotions. Others 
present were: Messrs. Eaton, Hoyt, Noble, 
Nichols, Ayres, McIntire, Torsleff, Barker, 
Bissell, Polk, Spear, Walker, Page, Raspe, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Earle, and Mrs. 
Ball. 

The meeting had been arranged to give 
Miss E. Hortense Sheldon, dramatic 
reader of religious literature, an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her work. Mr. 
Hadley introduced her as one who had 
to offer a “fresh interpretation of old 
familiar things,” and Miss Sheldon her- 
self explained in a few preliminary words 
that she was accustomed to give her read- 
ings in the course of a regular church 
service, conducted just as it would be or- 
dinarily except that she filled the time 
usually taken up by the sermon. She said 
that she would be very willing to work up 
any special program if she was given time 
enough. 

She then gave a delightful rendering 
of “The Song of Our Syrian Guest,” 
by William Allen Knight, an interpreta- 
tion of the Twenty-third Psalm according 
to the life and customs of the Syrian 


shepherd. Enthusiastic appreciation was 
expressed after the reading. Miss Shel- 
don’s regular repertoire consists of: ‘‘The 
Traveling Man,’ by Lady Gregory, the 
Irish version of the old legend which tells 
of Christ returning to earth on Christmas 
Eve; ‘“‘The Perfect Tribute,” by Mary 
Shipman Andrews, especially appropriate 
for the thirtieth of May or Lincoln’s 
Birthday; “Robert of Sicily,” by Long- 
fellow, a delightful Easter story, accom- 
panied by music, telling how God ‘puts 
down the mighty from their seats and 
exalts them of low degree;’”’ ““The Fool,” 
by Channing Pollock, and ‘The Other 
Wise Man,” by Van Dyke. 

At the end of the meeting Dr. Ayres 
and Mr. Nichols, who had been appointed 
by the chairman to compose a message to 
the Boston Federation of Churches, re- 
ported as follows: 

‘We heartily approve the suggestion of 
the Greater Boston Federation that our 
people and ministers unite in prayers for 
peace that our government may be guided 
to act with justice in regard to Nicara- 
gua.” 

The secretary was instructed by the 
meeting to send the message in to the 
Boston Federation. 


Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention held their Janu- 
ary meeting in Washington, D. C., so as 
to be present at the installation of Dr. 
Perkins as pastor of the National Universal- 
ist Memorial Church. 

The Board convened at the Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Monday, Jan. 17, 
and adjourned on the night of the 18th, to 
meet in Washington again April 25 and 26, 
19277. 

There were present Messrs. Ames, 
Adams, Gabell, Galer, Hill, Jermyn, 
McCollester and Nash, and Mrs. Folsom, 
besides the officers, Dr. Atwood, President, 
Mr. Etz, Secretary, Mr. Bicknell, Treasur- 
er, and Dr. Lowe, General Superintendent. 

Dr. Perkins appeared before the Board 
in the interests of the National Universal- 
ist Memorial Church, to discuss plans for 
the financial campaign and also plans for 
the church. 

The Board voted unanimously to ratify 
the action of the Finance Committee di- 
recting Dr. Lowe to give the major por- 
tion of his time between now and the Hart- 
ford Convention to pushing the Wash- 
ington church project and other matters 
on the Five Year Program. 

At the close of the Tuesday sessions 
Mr. Collens of Allen & Collens, architects, 
Boston, Mass., appeared before the Board 
and exhibited stereopticon slides of sketches 
of the proposed church at 16th and § 


Sts., Washington. He began with slides 
of the basement, then of the main floor, 
and closed with photographs of the church, 
both exterior and interior, as it will look 
when completed. These sketches are 
based on the theory that a Norman type 
of architecture is best suited to this par- 
ticular lot, on account of the money 
available and the proximity of the lot to 
the huge Scottish Rite Temple. There 
were present at this exhibition the board 
of trustees of the local church and heads 
of various parish organizations, and all 
of them were delighted with the proposed 
plans. 

Dr. Perkins also appeared before the 
Board to report for.the Commission on 
Comity and Unity. An entire forenoon 
was given to a discussion of the important 
work which this commission has outlined. 
The commission was continued, and full 
approval was given to its work thus far, 
only one vote being cast in the negative. 
All matters of publicity in regard to the 
work of the commission were referred to 
the commission itself. It was stated that 
the commission could not make its report 
public until its work had been referred 
back to other official bodies involved. 


The greater part of the meeting time — 


of the Board for two days was spent on 
matters of general policy of the denomina- 
tion and hearing reports from various parts 
of the country. 
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Editorial 


ARBITRATE WITH MEXICO 


NE hundred and one prominent professors in 
forty-three colleges of the United States have 
issued a statement urging arbitration of the 

difficulties between the United States and Mexico, 
and prompt action before feelings are roused which 
would make such action difficult. 

We refused two weeks ago to publish a request 
that our people send messages to the President on 
this subject, because we have little faith in manu- 
factured publicity. Now we are of the opinion that 
every man and institution in this country that believes 
in arbitration should say so promptly to the White 
House and the State Department. The “unofficial 
spokesman” system in operation at the White House 
makes it difficult for us to say what the President 
thinks. But his interview with the representatives 
of the press on January 21 gave rise to a flood of 
reports, some of which represented the President as 
cool to arbitration and others of which represented 
him as repudiating arbitration. The dispatches sent 
to Mexico City took a pessimistic view of his attitude. 
We can not believe that the President is hostile to 
arbitration. 

We would like to ask him to say frankly if he has 
been correctly reported. 

In case he has been correctly reported we would 
like to ask him what in his opinion is the alternative 
to arbitration. 

* * 


OUT TO DEFEAT ARBITRATION 


‘NHE almost universal demand that the United 
States arbitrate its differences with Mexico, and 
the quick response by the Senate Committee, 

have filled most of us with cheer and courage as to the 
outcome. 

There are, however, powerful forces working to 
defeat arbitration and to plunge the United States 
into war with Mexico. If one is in doubt about this 
let him read the editorial pages of a journal like the 
Washington Post, which instantly reflects each position 
taken by one section of the oil and other business in- 
terests concerned. Here are sample utterances: 
“American public opinion is being led (by the Senate 
resolution and the declaration of Mexico. approving 
arbitration in principle) into the false notion that the 
controversy between the United States and Mexico 
will be submitted to arbitration. . . . The controversy 


ean not be arbitrated. It is not merely a dispute over 
property. It is a conflict between sovereigns and their 
institutions. . . . When the matter is fully analyzed 
Senators will be ashamed that they ever proposed to 
arbitrate such a question. There is no possibility of 
avoiding a clash with Mexico if the Calles Government 
survives and proceeds to invade American rights.’’ 

In the same editorial Mexico is classed with 
Russia, and the statement made that the present 
situation is precisely the same as if Mexico had seized 
one of our battleships and then offered to arbitrate 
the question of keeping it. 

Such an open, bare-faced, impudent assertion of 
policy is much less dangerous than the more secret 
methods usually employed by those who hold these 
views. The Washington Post renders a great service 
by tearing the mask from the face of the conspirators 
who are out for their own way or for war. They are 
not in the army and navy, let it be observed. They 
are in one section of the business interests concerned 
which is not willing to have the legality of its franchises 
tested, unwilling to let a fair third party examine the 
question as to whether there is confiscation or not, 
but prefers the worst form of imperialism—pulling 
down the man in power in another government who 
stands in the way, and setting up the man who will 
play the game with us. 

We still are convinced that the main thing neces- 
sary in the Mexican business is to turn the light of day 
on it, and this the Washington Post inadvertently 
and naively is doing. 

* * 


A BETTER FOREIGN POLICY 
HERE appears to be a welcome change in the 
at policy of the State Department. There is in 
evidence a disposition to reach a peaceful solu- 
tion of the difficulties with Mexico. The low water 
marks of that policy were the outburst of Secretary 
Kellogg to the White House reporters when he came 
from an interview with the President and character- 
ized an action of the President of Mexico “as un- 
friendly,” a highly technical and explosive word in 
international relations, and also when he issued his 
weak and vulnerable memorandum on Bolshevist ac- 
tivities on this continent. 
Few who know the President have believed that 
he at any time wanted war or that he would easily 
be forced into war by the interests which do want it 
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and propose to have it. The great danger has been 
that individuals in the State Department who ap- 
peared to think war was inevitable would say or do 
things which would force it upon a reluctant country. 
And when the Executive was induced to intervene 
in Nicaragua the situation was complicated. We were 
forced into a position before the world utterly foreign 
to our true nature. In an age where the public senti- 
ment of mankind has grown enormously in defense 
of the rights of small countries, we were made to 
appear about as reckless in trampling on those rights 
as the German High Command when it invaded Bel- 
gium. 

The press of the United States, secular and relig- 
ious, has come out strongly for use of the agencies 
which men have built up to prevent war under the 
conditions which now obtain. 

It will back up the President in what he may try 
to do to arrange a fair plebiscite in Nicaragua and in 
arbitrating differences with Mexico. 

* ok 


THE NEW DIEFFENBACH CAMPAIGN 


HE Christian Register (Unitarian) has begun a 
new campaign. This time it is against the al- 
leged danger of Catholic control in politics. 

For some months the Register has been crying aloud 
that we were in danger of being handed over to the 
Fundamentalists. According to the articles which the 
editor, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, is writing for the 
Independent, this has now been done. A state religion 
has arisen in the United States. The very first amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been nullified. Not an 
outstanding leader in Protestantism dares open his 
mouth. The Fundamentalists have won. 

This having been settled, the editor turns his at- 
tention to the menace of a Catholic becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the fires of intol- 
erance which would be kindled if a Catholic should 
insist on being a candidate. He framed two ques- 
tions which he sent out to editors of religious weeklies 
throughout the United States. Those questions are: 


(1) Do you believe that a devoted Roman Catholic 
could serve as President of the United States in unquali- 
fied loyalty to the avowed American principle of the 
equality of all religions before the law, and at the same 
time in unqualified loyalty to the avowed Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the relation of church and state? 

(2) Do you believe that the frank discussion of the 
religious issue involved in Governor Smith’s candidacy 
would serve a good purpose at this time? 


Seventeen replies were published in the issue of 
the Register for Jan. 20. The result appears to be 
that ten of the editors answer the questions ‘‘No” and 
five ‘“Yes.”” Two refuse to comment. Many quali- 
fications are made by writers on both sides. 

The reply of the. Christian Leader was as follows: 


“Can a devoted Roman Catholic serve as Presi- 
dent of the United States in uncualified loyzlty to the 
avowed American principle of the equality of all re- 
ligions before the law?” Yes. 

“At the same time in uncualified loyalty to the 
avowed Roman Catholic doctrine of the relation of 
church and state?’ I don’t krow. It is none of my 
business. All I, as a citizen end an elector, am con- 
cerned about is the first part of your question. How 


can I say ‘‘yes?”? Because devout Roman Catholics 
have served in Congress, in the Cabinet, in the Supreme 
Court, and in other public positions with the unqualified 
loyalty we exact from public servants. Also because 
Governor Smith has shown that same unqualified 
loyalty to American principles as Governor of the 
largest state in the Union. No religious prejudice has 
kept him in the Governorship for four terms. Even 
ardent drys have supported him because of his re- 
markable knowledge of the business of the state, his 
ability as a leader and his unquestioned honesty and 
fairness. % 

The second part of your question ignores the tre- 
mendous modification of Catholic theories which has 
taken place in the United States through contact with 
our ideals and institutions. Whatever power the Pope 
may have theoretically, he is too wise to use that power 
so as to cause a break with the Catholic Church in this 
country. Any attempt to give orders or bring pressure 
to bear on a Catholic President, Chief Justice or Gover- 
nor would be resented and resisted. American Catholics 
ean be good loyal citizens. How do we know? Simply 
by looking about us and noting the fact that they are. 

Do I believe that a frank discussion of the religious 
issue involved in the candidacy of Governor Smith for 
the Presidency (if such a candidacy exists) will do good 
or harm? Both. Religious passions will be aroused. 
Bitterness will be stirred up. Should Governor Smith 
therefore refuse to run? No! Infinitely more harm 
would be caused by evading the question. We have a 
clear cut issue of right and wrong. Are Catholics equal 
to the rest of us before the law? Is the principle of a 
square deal for everybody sound? Must any door of 
opportunity be closed to any American group because 
of race or religion? Are Catholics entitled to be tested 
and tried by what they are and what they can do, like 
the rest of us? To evade this issue is cowardly. Itisa 
time to stand up and be counted for fundamental 
Americanism. 


To that we add that as a journal we are not for 
Governor Smith for President, or for Governor Lowden, 
or Governor Ritchie, or Mr. Coolidge. Nor are we 
against any of these men. We are discussing a great 
principle in which all our liberalism is bound up. 

Can we in our free America treat men as equals, 
and test them by what they really are? 

Can we in our liberal churches look beneath the 
superficial things of liturgy, creed or polity to the 
content of the faith a man has? 

If a Catholic, a Protestant or a Jew in public 
position favors or discriminates against men because 
of religious reasons, let the fact be advertised and the 
man fought for-re-election. But let us not make the 
assumption that any great group of our fellow citizens 
can not be true to American ideals of religious liberty 
and tolerance, in face of the plain fact that so many of 
them are. 

When the Roosevelt Administration was coming 
to a close, the President and his close friends agreed 
that Taft was the man to succeed him. There was 
only one serious question in their minds. Mr. Taft 
was a Unitarian, a member of a denomination which 


comprised less than one-hundredth of one per cent of 1 
Moreover, that de- — 


the voters of the United States. 
nomination held views in theology squarely opposed 
to the convictions of the other churches. 
other churches should attack Mr. Taft on religious 


grounds he could not possibly be elected. The matter — 
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was settled by Mr. Roosevelt taking emphatically the 
position that the American people had too much good 
sense and too high an ideal of fair play to oppose a 
man for public service because of his private religious 
beliefs. The faith of Roosevelt and his friends was 
justified, and, where the issue was raised, it reacted 
on those who raised it. 

When Mr. Taft as President sought a Chief Jus- 
tice, he looked for a great lawyer, not a great Unita- 
rian, and his choice fell on the late Chief Justice White, 
a Catholic. 

Those who are taking the position that no Catho- 
lic ought ever to be permitted to hold the office of 
President of the United States are making the great 
assumption that if Chief Justice White had been Presi- 
dent he would not have been a big enough man to 
appoint Mr. Taft as Chief Justice because Mr. Taft 
is a Unitarian. 

That is an assumption we can not make and, God 
willing, never will make. 

The bulk of our Catholic friends are as good 
loyal Americans as we are. If any Catholics show 
that they are not, we will fight them as quickly and as 
cheerfully as the next man. 

What we want are facts—not sweeping assump- 
tions and glittering generalizations. 

* * 


ATHEISTS AND THE SUPREME KINGDOM 


ETTERS received at Universalist Headquarters 
show considerable anxiety in some sections of 
our country over the activities of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Atheism. This 
is a small, weak organization which has managed to 
publish and circulate a few rather absurd pamphlets. 

Now the Macon (Georgia) Telegraph gives us a 
few interesting facts. 

It seems that there is a successor to the K. K. K. 
ealled the Supreme Kingdom, with one Edward Young 
Clarke, sometime publicity agent of the K. K. K., as 
Grand Sovereign at a salary of $25,000 and a per- 
centage. 4 

The Supreme Kingdom, organized to propagate 
“the old time religion,” recently called the Rev. John 
Roach Straton of New York as Director of Religious 
Activities, and, it is reported, gave him a contract, 
guaranteeing him $30,000 for sixty lectures. 

The Supreme Kingdom finances itself by selling 
memberships for $12.50, marked up from $10.00. 
The Telegraph asserts that of this $12.50 $8.12 1-2 goes 
to Clarke’s Organization Service Company, $2.00 to 
“anit contracts” or share-holders, and $2.37 1-2 to 
the treasury of the Supreme Kingdom. 

Though formed to combat evolution, liberalism, 
modernism, etc., the Supreme Kingdom speedily dis- 
covered that memberships came in rapidly where 
the literature of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism is circulated. 

While declaring itself the foe of atheism and 
evolution, the Supreme Kingdom, according to the 
Telegraph’s charges, is actually spreading atheistic 
and evolutionary propaganda. 

“Tt is as if the Watch and Ward Society of Boston 
or John S. Sumner’s New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice suppressed Cuban and French post 


; 


ecards and then printed several millions to send to 
illustrate the work the society is doing and to lay the 
foundation for further requests for money.”’ 

Our own correspondents advise us that reports 
are circulated in their areas that Russia is sending 
over millions to finance the movement for atheism. 
All such rumors are grist in the mill of the religious 
go-getters; memberships simply roll in. 

The Telegraph, it should be added, did not charge 
Dr. Straton with any personal knowledge of the cir- 
culation of the atheistic literature. 

Dr. Straton in an address to his dwn people in 
New York characterized the charges of the Telegraph 
as “yellow journalism,” and promised facetiously to 
treat his entire congregation to a “‘barbecue”’ when he 
gets any such sum for his lectures as stated. 

A few days later he resigned what he called his 
“temporary and tentative connection” with the Su- 
preme Kingdom. 

* * 


DEMOCRATIC STUPIDITY 


Y a vote of fifty in favor of it and thirty-four 
against it, the treaty of Lausanne re-establish- 
ing diplomatic relations with Turkey was de- 

feated in the United States Senate. There were six 
votes lacking to make the two-thirds necessary for ap- 
proval. The Democrats were solid in their opposition. 

One of the most active, determined and effective 
opponents of the treaty was Senator King of Utah. 
Recently he wrote an open letter to Dr. James L. 
Barton, chairman of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, bitterly denouncing him 
for “betraying Christians and espousing the cause of 
unrepentant murderers.’ Such a characterization of 
Dr. Barton and his attitude in this matter is so wide 
of the mark that it provokes a smile rather than any 
resentment. Included in his attack are the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., both of which have had 
intimate relations with Turkey for years and both 
of which favor the Lausanne treaty. 

It would seem that practically everybody who 
knows about Turkey is in favor of making a treaty 
along the lines of the Lausanne agreement. Many of 
those in favor of the treaty sharply criticize various 
actions of the Turkish Government past and present, 
but insist that the present situation of no diplomatic 
intercourse is intolerable. They also tell us that Tur- 
key is making one of the most remarkable experi- 
ments in liberalizing her institutions that is going on 
in the world to-day. 

The prelates like Manning, and the Mormons like 
King, have won a temporary victory. Both are singu- 
larly unimaginative men. To King there are no lights 
and shadows in any picture. Everything to him is 
dense black, or, if not black, it is white. It is a pity 
that such men have anything to do with delicate and 
intricate matters of international relationship. 

After the Senate adjourned, Senator King issued 
a statement in which he said, ‘““The United States is to 
be congratulated upon refusing to take into its arms 
one of the cruelest despots of modern times.” 

The Democrats of the Senate have made a pitiable 
exhibition of themselves by opposing this treaty on 
party grounds. = 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
IV. Up Meeting House Hill 


Johannes 


Jae) HE tall old clock struck 10 on a crisp bright 
Y&o| Sunday morning, suddenly reminding me 
that it was my day for Meeting House Hill, 
Dorchester, and that if I were to get there 
at 10.45 a. m. it was high time to start. 

Dorchester is a district of Boston, south of South 
Boston—a separate town until 1870, but now a part 
of the city. Originally it extended all the way to the 
Rhode Island line. 

A ridge of land one hundred feet high runs through 
Dorchester from north to south. From this ridge one 
can look off to the ocean on the east and to the Blue 
Hills on the west. Up this ridge Washington and his 
men dragged their cannon March 4, 1776, and forti- 
fied themselves so strongly that Gage, who had no 
taste for a second Bunker Hill, evacuated Boston. 

There is so much of Dorchester that one hesitates 
to say how far it is from the State House. Meeting 
House Hill probably is four miles out. There are 
many ways to go there, by railway, by trolley, by bus, 
by motor car, but the only way I know is by subway 
to Park Street, by tunnel to Andrew Square, and by a 
trolley marked Upham’s Corner. I caught a trolley 
just leaving Andrew Square. It appeared to be be- 
hind schedule, for it ran almost without stop through 
the half-deserted streets. I had no trouble in making 
the ‘““motorman-conductor” understand where I wanted 
to get out, for I long since learned that the way to do 
in Boston is to locate a Catholic church near by and 
to ask for that. So at the Church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, as my memorandum had it—‘‘St. Peter’s” 
as he called it—I got down. 

There on the hill in plain sight was one of the 
most beautiful colonial churches in New England, and 
one of the most historic. The bell was ringing and 
worshipers were arriving. J was just in time. 

I paused in the vestibule long enough to read the 
inscription on a tablet: 


First Parish Church of Dorchester, 1630. 
Church formed in Plymouth, England, under the 
guidance of Rev. John White of Dorchester, England. 


Then followed the list of ministers, sixteen in 
all, beginning with the Rev. John Warham in 1630, 
including such well known names as Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, Christopher R. Eliot, Eugene R. Shippen and 
Roger S. Forbes, and coming down to the present 
pastors, the Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson and the Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 

There was a gallery running around three sides 
of the church. I took the last seat in the rear gallery 
alongside the great pipe organ. Here I had a com- 
manding view. For the fifteen minutes during which 
the organ was playing, I had a chance to review the 
history which I had been reading up in the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, and in “Sketches of Some Historic 
Churches of Greater Boston,” issued by the Beacon 
Press. 

The church was organized by an Episcopal Bishop 
for Puritans who still belonged to the Church of 


England. They never withdrew and never were 
excluded. Theoretically they might be considered as 
Anglicans still. Practically they are Unitarians. 

One hundred and forty people proposing to settle 
in the Massachusetts Bay Region organized this 
church, and then embarked on the ‘“‘Mary and John.” 
“We came by the good hand of the Lord,’ wrote 
Roger Clapp, a contemporary historian, “through the 
deeps comfortably, having preaching and expounding 
of the word of God every day for ten weeks together 
by our ministers.” “The voyage lasted,” says Emily 
B. Homer in her interesting sketch, “‘just seventy 
days.” In all seventeen little vessels sailed in 1630, 
and on one of them came Governor Winthrop, but the 
state sailed in the wake of the church. For all prac- 
tical purposes state and church were one in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony back there in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dorchester claims the first town meeting form 
of government in the United States and the first 
public school system supported by public taxation. 

There were so many of these colonists that they 
overflowed into Windsor, Ct., and one party went to 
Medway, Ga. 

Not far from what was called Dorchester Neck 
they built their first church of “logs and thatch.” 

In 1676 they moved the church farther south, | 
to the present site on Meeting House Hill. i 


In 1816, they built their first structure with a —| 


Sir Christopher Wren spire. This historic structure 
stood for eighty years. It was burned in 1896. When 
the fine old tower and spire fell, it fell, little damaged, 
along the main aisle of the church. When the fire ~ 
was put out careful measurements were taken, enabling 
the architects to reproduce it exactly. The society 
to-day has a new church, well built, a reproduction of 
the noble structure in which they worshiped for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. In addition 
they have a well equipped parish house cleverly 
placed in the rear so as not to detract from the archi- 
tecture of the church itself. 

The congregation rising made me look up in time 
to see the impressive entrance of the minister, who 
slowly climbed the pulpit stairs to his high place. 

Dr, Hudson has a rich, beautiful voice, and he 
reads the service with the spirit and the understanding. 
Everything fitted together. His subject was the Bible 
“Above the Clouds of Controversy.” The responses 
began, ‘Fret not thyself because of evil doers.” 

The first hymn (by Harriet Beecher Stowe) 
opened with the familiar lines: 


“When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
’Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore.” 


The Scripture lesson, from the 52d chapter of 
2d Kings, was about the Book of the Law, written to — 
concentrate the thought of the people on their duties — 
to God. | 
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The hymn by Samuel Longfellow sung just before 
the sermon began: 


“Light of ages and of nations, 

Every race and every time 
Hath received thine inspirations, 
_ Glimpses of thy truth divine.” 


By sermon time we were in tune for Mr. Hudson’s 
beautiful discourse upon the Scriptures. ‘Ye search 
the scriptures,’ was the text taken from St. John 5 : 39, 
“because ye think that in them ye have eternal life.” 

“People,” said Mr. Hudson, “are apt to think 
that the Scriptures to which Jesus referred were our 
Bible complete, Old Testament and New. In fact, 
as the slightest reflection would tell us, the New 
Testament was not in existence, and the books of 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth, and Esther were not yet accepted as a part of 
the Jewish Scriptures. When John speaks of the 
rolls used in the synagogue he means the roll of the 
law and the roll of the prophets. 

“When we think of the Scriptures we think of 
them as the record of a gradually developing race. 
Inspired? Yes, because written by men to whose 
lives there came a revelation of God. | 

“In our time there is a vast amount of useless 
controversy over the Bible. On one side are funda- 
mentalists insisting that every word is infallibly in- 
spired. At the other extreme are men who say that 
the Bible is an obsolete book of no value to our time. 

“The important thing for us is to read intelli- 
gently the Bible and understand it. It shows the de- 
velopment of religious institutions from the earliest 
times. 

“A )bishop of the English Church startled his 
hearers the other day by saying that the issue of to- 
day is between authority and experience. Neither 
an infallible church, nor an infallible book interpreted 
by fallible men, can hold sway over the intelligent 
Religion as experience is more necessary than ever to 
the soul. But whose experience? Mine? Yours? 
There is a danger here. Our experience is limited. 
The individual experience needs to be informed, re- 
inforeced and educated by the experience of the race. 
Where can we find the religious experience of the 
race better than in the Bible? It is the experience of 
the race coming to us and telling us what these wit- 
nesses of the past have found out about God, about 
Jesus, about life. 
history. To understand that history we must under- 
stand the Bible. 

“Tt has colored our literature. As we think of the 
generations from whose varied strength we have 
drawn the life we are living and the capacities we 
exhibit, we should seek to know the old Book which 
was their inspiration and guide.” 

One of the ushers kindly invited me to meet the 
minister. The minister very cordially invited me to 
go over the plant, and detailed an intelligent young 
fellow to go with me. It seemed to be a perfect plant. 
The Fifield Memorial Room, which owes its existence 
to Mary Fifield King, historian of the parish, inter- 
ested me especially. The walls were literally covered 
with posters, pictures, clippings, letters, and other 

‘souvenirs of the history—some of them dating back 


It has left its impress upon our - 


to the beginning. The indefatigable energy of this 
able woman probably has been responsible more than 
any other single factor in keeping deep and pure in 
this parish a consciousness of its mighty past. 

The Dorchester Idea has been written up at 
length in denominational papers. It has been de- 
scribed fully by Mr. Frederic H. Fay in a pamphlet 
printed by the American Unitarian Association for 
free distribution. It is simply a revival of the old plan 
of Jesus to send them out two by two. In other 
words, it involves a dual ministry. “It recognizes 
two broad fields of ministerial activity, the pulpit and 
the administrative work. . . of equal importance. . 
big enough and rich enough in opportunity to demand 
the best effort that one man can give.” Neither one 
is subordinate to the other. 

The Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, who was trained 
in the University of Kansas, is specializing in the work 
of religious education. 

The Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson is the preacher. 
Mr. Hudson came to Dorchest2r in March, 1921. 
Before that he was ten years in the Channing Church 
of Newton and ten years in the old Church of the 
Presidents at Quincy. He took his undergraduate 
work at the University of Iowa and his professional 
work at Harvard. : 

He occupies an important position in the Uni- 
tarian circles of Greater Boston. He contributes fre- 
quently to the Atlantic Monthly, and has served 
his brethren as minister of the Unitarian Union and 
as moderator of the Boston Association of Ministers. 

One of the striking things in the history of this 
church, second only in age to the church at Plymouth, 
is the way it became Unitarian. There is no record 
of the slightest word or act of the parish making it 
so. There was no such action. As it never “left” the 
Episcopalians it never “joined” the Unitarians. It 
is an independent Congregational church which simply 
has evolved. 

Emily B. Homer tells us how in 1793 Thaddeus 
M. Harris became the pastor and served for a life- 
time. ‘He did not harbor ill will to a single soul and 
wished to make every one happy. His preaching 
was simple and practical and he laid no stress on 
creeds or denominations. . . . the church drifted into 
Unitarianism without dissension or controversy. 
Under the leadership of their broad-minded pastor 
this great and fundamental change was accomplished 
and there was no mention of it in the records.” 

In the same spirit the ministers of to-day are 
doing their work. They believe in the fundamental 
religious faith which unites men in spite of the creeds 
which divide. 

* * * 

Across the way my neighbor’s windows shine, 

His roof-tree shields him from the storms that frown; 

He toiled and saved to build it, staunch and brown, 

And though my neighbor’s house is not like mine, 

I would not pull it down! 


With patient care my neighbor, too, had built 
A house of faith, wherein his soul might stay, 
A haven from the winds that sweep life’s way. 
It differed from my own—I felt no guilt— 
I burned it yesterday! 
Molly Anderson Haley. 
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The Installation 


t N the coldest Sunday of the winter in Wash- 

& ington, but with the largest congregation 
in several years, the Rev. Frederic Williams 
ae: Perkins, D. D., was inducted into office as 
the first pastor of the N ational Universalist Memorial 
Church of Washington, D. C., or the tenth pastor of 
the local church. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, President of the 
Universalist General Convention, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, General Superintendent, the Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, General Secretary, Dr. Harold Marshall, Man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing House, the Attorney 
General, the Hon. John G. Sargent, the Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., pastor emeritus, the Rev. Doris A. Swett, pastor’s 
assistant, and Dr. Perkins (all gowned but the two 
laymen) were in the procession which entered the 
Knickerbocker Theater while the processional hymn 
was being sung. In the congregation were other 
general officers of the church, Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Treasurer, Rev. Francis B. Bishop, Southern Superin- 
tendent, and Judge Roger S. Galer, Walter Gabell, 
Arthur Nash, and Judge Robert W. Hill of the Na- 
tional Board. 

Unexpectedly Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, found it possible 
to be present, and he was accompanied by Mr. Charles 
W. Eliot, his son, a Washington architect, and Mrs. 
Charles W. Eliot. Hon. Frank H. Foss, M. C., Mrs. 
Foss and Miss Foss, Hon. Geo. R. Stobbs, M. C., and 
Mrs. Stobbs were there also. 

Of the local community there were from 225 to 
250 present. Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, formerly of 
the parish, now of New York, arranged her trip from 
St. Petersburg, Florida, to her home in New York 
so as to attend the services. Dr. Clarence E. Rice, 
now at Sebring, Fla., sent the following telegram: 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins: f 
We regret that we can not be present at your in- 
stallation and reception. Wesend you and Mrs. Perkins 
warmest regards and best wishes, and look forward 
confidently to the Memorial Church in the near future. 
Congratulations to you and the loyal people of the 
Washington parish. Our prayers are with you as you 
kegin the work together. 
Clarence and Mary Rice. 


Dr. Perkins’s former parish in Hartford, Conn., 
was represented by Miss Whitney and her hostess, 
Mrs. Stellwagen. Other Universalist parishes through- 
out the country were represented by visitors to Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was in charge and read 
the opening sentences and made the invocation, the 
Rey. Doris A. Swett led the Responsive Psalm, the 
Rev. Roger F. Etz read the Scriptures, and Dr. John 
Smith Lowe made the Prayer of Installation. 

The Act of Investiture, by Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, was one of unusual beauty and reverence. 
Dr. Lowe afterward said that in it Dr. Atwood had 
risen to new heights of eloquence. It was, however, 
the eloquence of simplicity, earnestness, and appro- 
priateness. Dr. Atwood said in part: 


of Dr. Perkins 


We of the Universalist General Convention in conjunction 
with the good people of this parish are seeking to make this 
Washington Universalist church here in this cosmopolitan city, 
the Capital seat of this great republic, where as in ancient Rome 
so many of differing races and faiths are found, where so many 
influences converge to affect the life and welfare of the people of 
this country and indeed of the world—-we are seeking to make 
this church in a peculiar and significant way nationally represen- 
tative of the Universalist faith. 

To this end we, again in co-operation with this parish, 
looked for one as leader of this movement who was thus qualified 
to be the prophet and interpreter of this faith in its present ex- 
pression, which we believe is fraught with such profound signif- 
icance to the problems that vex human society at this particular 
juncture of human affairs, as well as to those that perennially 
confront man. 

Our choice fell on you, my brother, not only because you 
were one of our most eminent clergymen, minister of a truly great 
church, admirably organized, well manned and wisely adminis- 
tered, not only because you were a scholar and a thinker, an elo- 
quent preacher, a civic worker, a student with world-wide in- 
terests and vision, but also particularly because you were one 
who understood, as do few, the history and traditions of the 
Universalist Church, the genius of its faith—and it has a certain 
genius!—-and have ever been earnest and active to make this 
faith real and vital in the lives of your people and relate it prac- 
tically to the varied moral, social and widely human needs of 
man. 

It was asking a great deal to call on you to surrender this 
splendid church into which through more than a score of years 
you had fairly built yourself as you built it up, to which you 
were holden by so many ties, strong and endearing, in order to 
take charge of this work, which is contingent on so many things 
and for which you must labor and patiently wait for the results 
you so much desire. But from the first you felt the challenge 
of this task, you had vision of the great opportunity for service 
here, you recognized the responsibility, the dignity, not to say 
honor, of this ministry in our national church. 

And now that, severing these ties—though no separation 
can sunder you really from your friendship and interests—-you 
have come in the fulness of your powers, with the authority of a 
rich and invaluable experience, to take up this difficult but in- 
spiring work, it is with peculiar satisfaction that as president of 
the Universalist General Convention, the organic body of the 
Universalist Church, and in its behalf, I invest you, Frederic 
Williams Perkins, with the right and authority—-so far as an 
official of a religious organization whose polity is congregational 
can confer authority—-to be nationally the spokesman and in- 
terpreter of Universalism, to set forth, as it were officially, for the 
denomination, this faith—-its insistence with our Unitarian breth- 
ren on liberty in life and thought as the very condition of true 
religion, its trust in love and good-will as the very spirit of the 
Good God, always to be relied on in the practical affairs of living, 
always to be trusted in the great emergencies of life, its belief 
in the eternal value of every human being. 

I congratulate you on the courage and vision that have led 
you to the assumption of this task. I congratulate this parish 
and the denomination on having you as the minister of this na- 
tional church. You know full well what courage, patience and 
determination are required for constructive work here. But you 
will have behind you the officers and trustees of the Universalist 
General Guaventen whose loyal support in their behalf I now 
pledge you; you can always count on the backing of the pastor 
emeritus of this parish, who took it when it was a mission and made 
it a self-supporting church, and who, now the editor of our na- 
tional paper, is to all those who happily know him the very ex- 
pression in his life and works of Universalism; you can rely un- 
failingly on the devoted support of this faithful people, and may 
you feel that at all times you have back of you the entire con- 
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stituency of the Universalist denonination in their earnest sup- 
port of this national church of one of the noblest ani most 
ennobling of Christian faiths. 


The Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., was called to 
the platform and read a letter from the Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D. D., welcoming Dr. Perkins person- 
ally and in behalf of All Souls Unitarian Church. 
Dr. Pierce placed all the facilities of the beautiful 
new Unitarian church at the disposal of the Univer- 
salists. In his own behalf and in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Dr. Eliot congratulated the 
congregation on securing Dr. Perkins, and expressed 
firm faith in the success of the new project. Most 
emphatically he declared that Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists were not competitive but co-operative re- 
ligious forces, that Unitarians would not become 
weak as Universalists became strong, but that just 
the opposite would be the case—the largest success 
of Unitarians in Washington could be made possible 
only by the largest success of Universalists. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools 
of the District of Columbia and teacher of one of the 
Bible classes in the Sunday school, gave a cordial 
address of welcome to the parish. Dr. Ballou spoke in 
part as follows: 


We are thoroughly mindful of the fact that you have leit 
one of the leading parishes in the Universalist Church to cone to 
Washington. We are aware of your many years of service in 
that parish and of the highly efficient spiritual and intellectual 
leadership which you have exercised in the church, and in the 
city of Lynn, Massachusetts, during that period. That you 
have been willing to sever the many pleasant relationships which 
have thus been established in Lynn to come to the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, makes us certain 
that you share with us the feeling that there should be, and can 
be, established in the Nation’s Capital a great church serving 
not only the interests of the local parish but exemplifying to the 
city and to the nation that for which the Universalist Church 
as a denomination stands. . 

Furthermore, we rejoice in the thought that you share with 
us the hope that at an early date there may be erected in this 
great city a church structure worthy of our denomination, from 
which may radiate the great religious principles for which we 
stand. We recall with great satisfaction the fact that from the 
beginning you have been one of the ardent supporters of the 
great national movement for the erection of this Washington 
Memorial Church. Under your inspiration and leadership the 
_Lynn church, of which you have so long been the pastor, has lent 
its great force and influence to the furtherance of general interest 
in the movement and to the raising of funds for the new church. 

Your demonstrated interest in this National Memorial 
Church in Washington makes us hopetul that our ambitions for 
a new church hone in which to worship may be speedily realized. 
We believe that you are peculiarly fitted to take charge of the 

~ completion of the program already so well begun. 

Most of all, however, do we rejoice that we as a parish are 
to have you asa pastor. The attitude of the Lynn church toward 

you and toward us has brought forth nothing but praise from 
the members of this parish. This welcome would be sadly in- 
complete if I did not record here the appreciation of the Wash- 
ington church of the unselfish action of the Lynn church in mak- 
ing it possible for you to accept our official call to become our 
pastor. 

{ The high esteem and affectionate regard with which you are 
held in Lynn and New England are well attested to by the fare- 
well meetings in the church in Lynn, in the Lynn Rotary Club 
of which you were a charter member, and in the Universalist 

_ Church in Boston. These many evidences of the esteem with 
which you are held, not only in Lynn, but in all New England, 


and throughout the country where you were known, thoroughly 
confirm our original good judg nent in deciding to extend to you 
an official call to become our pastor. For these and many other 
reasons wnich J need not enumerate we are exceedingly happy 
this morning in welcoming you to your work among us. 

When the proposal for a Universalist National Memorial 
Church was made, the local parish at once too’x steps to sell our 
church property, and turned the proceeds over toward the con- 
struction of the new national church. This at once made it 
necessary and it still continues to be necessary to worship in a 
building not designed for such a purpose, with all of its attendent 
disadvantages. 

The members of the parish have readily acyuiesced in every 
plan that the Universalist General Convention has suggested 
looking toward the establishment of a National Memorial Church 
in Washington. We, as members of the parish, fully realize that 
this is a national project, that we as members of the local parish. 
ought not only to lend the project our entire support, but ought, 
if necessary, to subordinate our own local interests to any larger 
interests of the church as a whole. 

Your labors now begin in the Nation’s Capital, in which 
not only the people living in Washington, but the people through- 
out the nation, have a real, sincere, and abiding interest. Here 
in the Nation’s Capital one meets with people from all parts of 
the nation and indeed of the world. One comes early to realize 
that he may here feel the real pulse of the nation. There is a 
growing recognition of the importance of the National Capital, 
not merely as the seat of the National Government, but as a 
center of other interests which are of as permanent value to the 
people as are our governmental agencies. In his latest message 
to Congress, President Coolidge emphasized the importance of 
the Capital City to the people of the nation as a whole in the 
following feeling words: ‘‘Let it express the soul of America. 
Whenever an American is at the seat of his Government, however 
traveled and cultured he may be, he ought tofind a city of stately 
proportion, symmetrically laid out and adorned with the best 
that there is in architecture, which would arouse his imagination 
and stir his patriotic pride. In the coming years Washington 
should not only be the art center of our own country but the art 
center of the world. Around it should center all that is best in 
science, in learning, in letters, and in art.” It will be our privilege 
as a parish to participate, under your leadership, in helping to 
make the civic, social and religious life of the Nation’s Capital 
exemplify the best to the people of this city, to the people of the 
nation, and indirectly to the people of the world. 

Finally and again on behalf of the Board of Trustees and 
the members of the parish, I extend to you and Mrs. Perkins a 
very cordial welcome, and pledge our sincere devotion and un- 
selfish service to you and your work, to the local church, and to 
the Universalist Church at large. We welcome you to the new 
Universalist National Memorial Church in which, when erected, 
we shall worship, which shall be a fitting home of the Universalist 
Church in Washington, and over which you shall preside ag 
pastor, preacher, and religious leader. 


The Attorney General, the Hon. John G. Sargent, 
did a most unique and interesting thing in his address, 
“The National Point of View.”’ He spoke fourteen 
minutes, the first eight minutes of which were taken 
up by quotations from the Bible giving injunctions 
for the building of the Temple of Solomon. The clos- 
ing words of the address also were in the words of the 
Bible. “It took a layman,” some one remarked to him 
in the vestry afterward, “to give us more Scripture 
than all the clergymen put together.” Mr. Sargent 
emphasized the necessity of a memorial church in 
Washington and said: “There are other places more 
populous, more wealthy, stronger in material things, 
than Washington, but here beats the heart whose 
every throb drives the blood of life through the arteries - 
reaching to the uttermost extremities of the country. 
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Here is the great nerve center to which comes every. 
sensation felt by every organ of the Republic.” 

Dr. Perkins made an impressive closing address, 
which will be printed next week. 

The choir of the church, conducted by Mrs. Dor- 
othy H. Baxter, organist, gave two beautiful anthems, 
and led in the inspiring congregational singing. The 
recessional hymn set the keynote for the future: 


“Forward be our watchword, hearts and voices joined; 
Seek the things before us, not a look behind.”’ 


The General Convention and the local parish 
united in giving Dr. and Mrs. Perkins a reception 
on Monday, January 17. The beautiful building of 
the Washington Club, 17th and K Streets, was se- 
cured, the large parlors were beautifully decorated 


The Meaning 


with palms, ferns and flowers, and there was a large 
attendance. 

In the receiving line were Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Miss Alice C. Atwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Lewis, Mrs. van Schaick with 
Dr. van Schaick to make the presentations. Major 
Gilman W. Smith, Mr. E. J. Way, Dr. Lee 8. McCol- 
lester, Mr. Louis A. Ames and Mr. Arthur Knotts 
acted as ushers. 

An orchestra and delicious refreshments added to 
the pleasure of the occasion. 

Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of All Souls Unitarian Church 
and Mrs. Pierce, Dr. Sizoo of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Chureh and Mrs. Sizoo, and the Rev. 
Mr. Lovell of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church 
and Mrs. Lovell represented the local churches. 


of Happiness” 


Harvey J. Moore 


Scripture Reading: Matthew 5 : 1-12. 


7G ==q1S the general theme of our meditations for the 
Morning Watch this week, we shall consider 
the word “Happiness.” Beginning to- 
: morrow, I shall ask you each morning to 
think about one specific thing that is essential to a 
happy life. We shall consider not those things which 
only the rich or the wise or the great may have, but 
rather those which all of us, whether rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, exalted or humble, may hope to 
attain by honest and persistent effort. 

This morning, let us think for a few moments 
about the meaning of the word ‘‘Happiness.”’ There 
have been many attempts to tell what it means, but 
it is not an easy word to define. 

Some people have thought that happiness is a 
continuous feeling of elation, a sort of ecstatic bliss 
or ravishing rapture. But you and I know that it is 
impossible for the human spirit to remain long in an 
exalted state. Always there comes a reaction which at 
times may carry us well nigh into the deeps of de- 
spair. If we were to measure our happiness by the 
total of the hours we spend upon the mountain-top, 
we should find the balance in the ledger of life sadly 
against us. 

Again, some people have thought of happiness 
as “one continuous round of pleasures.” They have 
thought that by adding up the column of their de- 
lights they might find a sum total which would rep- 
resent the amount of their happiness. But pleasures 
are fleeting, momentary experiences. They do not 
last. They pass away and leave only pale memories. 
Like sweets, they quickly cloy the keen edge of our 
desire. They can not be accumulated. But happiness 
is more constant, more inclusive and more substantial. 
It may even be ours when pleasures are few. 

The child’s notion of happiness is something like 
this, is it not? ‘I can be happy all my life if I can 
always have what I want, and if I can always have my 

*One of a series of six radio addresses given at the Morning 
Watch period from Radio Station WEEI, Boston, during the 
week beginning Monday, Jan. 3, 1927, by the minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Wakefield, Mass. 


own way about everything.” I have even known 
some grown-ups who seemed to have this notion. Of 
course they would never put it so bluntly, but their 
words and actions indicate clearly that that’s the 
way they feel about it. It seems to be the rule they 
live by. Well, if you have that idea you are on the 
sure road to unhappiness, because there certainly will 
be times when you can not have what you want, and 
when you can not have your own way. It makes no 
difference how much money you may have, nor how 
much influence or ability, there are bound to be things 
you will want that you can not get. Therefore, if 
you want to be happy you will have to make up your 
mind that you can get along nicely without some of 
the things you are going to want very much. 

What, then, is happiness? If you will study the 
beatitudes carefully you will find Jesus saying that 
happiness is not something to be sought as an end in 
itself, but that it always accompanies some other 
things. Never does he say, ‘Seek happiness.”” He 
says that if we will seek and find the qualities of 
meekness, purity of heart, mercy, and so on, happiness 
will come with them. Happiness is a a by-product of 
our effort. If you seek it for itself you will not find it. 
It is a very elusive thing. We are likely to have most 
of it when we think least about it. As some one has 
said, “To get it, you must forget it.” 

Happiness is the quiet hum of the motor of life 
when all its parts are working smoothly. It is the 
consciousness of well-being that is ours when we are 


making progress toward a worthy goal or toward the — | 


accomplishment of a worth-while task. It is the 
steady glow of contentment which always goes along 
with vigorous and wholesome living. It is the sense 
of satisfaction which indicates that we are finding the 
whole of life, with its mixture of pain and pleasure, at 
least reasonably good. 

Though you can not find happiness by seeking it 
as a thing in itself, yet your life, if there be no happiness 
in it, is a poor affair indeed, and deserves to be called 
a failure. But you can turn your sense of failure into 
happiness if you will diligently seek the things which 
may be aptly described in the words of the late Presi- 
dent Eliot, “the durable satisfactions of life.” 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 
He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they’re needful to the flower; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! Thy will, not mine, be done. 
Sarah Flower Adams. 
We are glad, Father, that we can never stray 
away from Thy presence. All the world, all the 
universe, is alive in Thee. In darkness or in light, 
while we sleep or when our faculties are awake to im- 
pressions, Thou art always active, carrying on Thine 
endless task of creation. We yield ourselves to Thy 
purpose. Work within us, O God, with Thy trans- 
forming power. May we open our souls to Thy minis- 
trations of joy and sorrow as bravely as the flowers 
face the pitiless storms that beat upon them, feeling 
sure that out of life’s discipline we shall grow strong. 
Amen. 
Monday 
I am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at day by day; 
For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say— 
“Head you may think, Heart you may feel, 
But Hand you shall work alway!” 
Louisa May Alcott. 
We thank Thee, Father, for our common tasks; 
for the opportunities that come to us to do little 
things to make our dear ones comfortable and happy; 
for our privilege of helping make homes that shall be 
centers from which radiate good cheer, good will and 
goodness. May our hands be beautiful, not because 
they are white or shapely, but because they bear the 


evidences of useful toil and loving service. We want 
to work with Thee. Amen. 
Tuesday 


Every man has his own vocation. There is one 
direction in which all space is open to him. He has 
faculties silently inviting him thither to endless exer- 
tion. He is like a ship in a river; he runs against ob- 
struction on every side but one; on that side all ob- 
struction is taken away, and he sweeps serenely over a 
deepening channel into an infinite sea. 

Emerson. 


O God, our God, how wonderful are Thy works! 
How can we measure Thy power? The least thing of 
Thy creation is too marvelous for us to understand. 
And greater than any of Thy created things is the life 
of the spirit. Thy voice speaks within us, guiding us. 
May we be responsive to its leadings and so obey them. 
Our plans and purposes are bent and modified by 
influences from without. In this we see Thy guiding 
hand and are grateful. Amen. 


Wednesday 
We mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose our 
own lot; we must wait to be guided. We are led on, 
like little children, by a way that we know not. It is 
a vain thought to flee from the work that God ap- 


points us for the sake of finding a greater blessing to 
our own souls, as if we could choose for ourselves where 
we shall find the fulness of the Divine Presence, in- 
stead of seeking it where alone it is to be found, in 
loving obedience. e 
George Eliot. 

Our Father, who art in heaven and earth and 
everywhere, we awake each day with a sense of grat- 
itude. Thou hast given us rest and new vitality. 
Thou art giving us work to do and strength to do it. 
We go gladly to our tasks, sure that if we do our best 
we shall win Thy “well done” and be given higher 
tasks. And through our tasks shall we glorify Thee. 
Amen. 

Thursday 
The Spacious Firmament on high 
With all the blue Ethereal Sky, 
And Spangled Heavens, a Shining Frame, 
Their great Original proclaim; 
Th’ unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, 
Does his Creator’s Power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The Work of an Almighty Hand. 

Joseph Addison. 


We thank Thee, O God, that Thou didst not con- 
tent Thyself with making a world that was merely 
useful. We rejoice greatly in its lavish beauty. We 
know Thou dost love beauty and purity in our hearts 
because Thou dost proclaim it in tinted clouds, in 
fragrant woods, and in fern-dressed woodland streams. 
We love Thee because we love the things that tell us 
of Thee. Their majesty proclaims Thine. May we 
be worthy of Thy gifts. Amen. 


Friday 

Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. 
None of us yet know, for none of us have been taught 
in early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thought—proof against all adversity. Bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful 
sayings, treasure-houses of precious and restful 
thoughts, which care can not disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from us—houses built 
without hands, for our souls to live in. 

Ruskin. 


We thank Thee, Father, that we can reach out 
into the realms of thought and imagination. We may 
not realize all our great visions, but at least we may 
have our dreams and greatly enrich life by them. In 
some gifted souls these dreams become real, and so 
Thou dost speak to the world in new and deep tones. 
We thank Thee for those gifted ones who have given 
us Thy legacy of music, art, literature and inven- 
tion. May they open to us new worlds of understand- 
ing of the choice things of life. Amen. 


Saturday 


The crosses which we make for ourselves by a 
restless anxiety as to the future, are not crosses 
which come from God. We show want of faith in 
Him by our false wisdom, wishing to forestall His 
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arrangements, and struggling to supplement His 
Providence by our own providence. The future is 
not yet ours; perhaps it never will be. If it comes, it 
may come wholly different from what we have fore- 
seen. Let us shut our eyes, then, to that which God 
hides from us and keeps in reserve in the treasures of 
His deep counsels. Let us worship without seeing; 
let us be silent; let us abide in peace. 
Fenelon. 


O God, we marvel at that omniscience that could 
establish laws that would operate smoothly through 
all time. Such wisdom is too wonderful for us to 
comprehend. We also plan for our future. But our 
plans may miscarry. We trust our future to Thee. 
But the present is ours. May we so live it that we 
may carry into the future well trained and well- 
stocked minds, pleasant memories and clean con- 
sciences. Amen. 


The Divine Artist 


Albert D. Belden 


f=—)T is sound reasoning that what is good but im- 
perfect in human life must exist in perfection 
Z in that Originating Intelligence from whom 
ms} our being comes. He is the Actual of all our 
Ideals. 

Doubtless this was in the mind of the Apostle 
Paul when he penned a wonderful little sentence in 
his letter to the Ephesians. “We are God’s workman- 
ship,”’ he declares. But the word he uses for “work- 
manship” might be better translated by our word 
“work” in the meaning we often give it of ‘‘master- 


piece.”” We speak of the “works” of Shakespeare or 
Beethoven. The Greek word gives us our term 
“poem.” 


It is artistry that is in the mind of the Apostle. 
Man, he says in effect, is God’s magnum opus, His 
great work. We know what a wonderful thing at its 
human best is the artistic temperament. We know 
how seriously, even passionately, the true artist takes 
his task. Edward Burne-Jones, the great artist, was 
originally destined for holy orders, but he tells us that 
suddenly he felt, as the call of God, that he could be 
nothing but an artist. It was for him as vivid and 
clear a call of God as any ever received by a man to be 
a minister of the Gospel. And why should not a 
man be called by God to be anartist, seeing that 
there is no intelligible explanation of the wondrous 
and prodigal beauty of the universe save that God 
Himself must be the supreme artist? But for that 
line of beauty everywhere apparent would there have 
been any artists at all? Seeing then that it is in- 
structive for us to think of God in terms of other 
aspects of human life and character than those to 
which we are most accustomed, we may with ad- 
vantage linger for a time with this thought of God as 
the True Artist. 


I 


The artist is a worker. Your true artist does not 
bargain regarding his hours of labor or the quantity 
of his toil, though he knows the value of working at 
the best level of his condition both of body and 
mind. 

Meissonier, the great artist, once declared, 
“There have been beautiful things in my life, glory 
and love, but nothing to equal the passion for work,” 
and it has been written of him that no trouble was 
too great, no research too abstruse, no labor too ar- 
duous, to reach the standard he set himself. Emerson 
records the following: “Said a great painter to me, 
‘If aman has failed he will find he has dreamed instead 


of working. There is no way to success in our art 
but to take your coat off, grind paint, and work like 
a digger on the railroad all day and every day.’ ” 
Reynolds, standing in front of his great picture, ‘The 
Infant Hercules,’’ was asked once by a friend whether 
it had been an easy task. He replied somewhat caus- 
tically, ““There are ten pictures under that one, some 
better, some worse.”’ It has been said that rough 
vigor made Michelangelo an artist. Before he could 
succeed with his great fresco painting he had to go 
into the Pope’s garden with a shovel, dig at red and 
yellow ochers with consecrated energy, and mix them 
with illimitable patience to secure his exquisite and 
original coloring. 

Whilst it is written of God that He rested the 
seventh day, it is-also written of Him, “My Father 
toileth.” The God of the Christian Scriptures is 
essentially an active God, a mighty creative energy. 
“O Lord, how manifold are thy works!’ Wherever 
we examine creation, whether in the huge forms | 
familiar to the astronomer or in the minute forms re- - | 
vealed by the microscope, we discover everywhere — 
most exquisite artistry, and the revelation of unceas- 
ing and awe-inspiring energy. Perhaps no more 
appalling picture of energy has ever been given than 
is provided by the description contained in the ‘‘Out- 
line of Science,”’ from the pen of Prof. Arthur Thom- 
son, of the power of the sun. || 

Yet enormous energy is linked everywhere in | 
creation with the most delicate ingenuity of con- || 
struction. There is omnipotence, but it is artistic | 
omnipotence. The effect of the first unveiling of ~ 


God’s work of creation as the writer of the book of | 


Job describes it, though poetic, can scarcely be far © 
from actual fact: ‘The morning stars sang together — | 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’’ And this | | 
Divine interest in work of exquisite quality is the | 
sustained theme of Scripture. “‘And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, I have called Bezalel and I have 


filled him with the spirit of God in all manner of work-_ } 


manship to devise cunning works in gold, in silver, | 
in brass, in cutting of stone, in carving of wood.” | 
And when the Son of God was revealed it was asa_ | 
carpenter, and, we may be sure, as an artist in his | 
work. ‘ | 

But for our purpose at this point, it is not so_ | 


much the wonder of the work of God as the sense offs | 


Divine initiative conveyed by it which is of supreme | 
value in our thought of Him. God is positively at > 
work upon you, upon me. 
the subject of His toiling genius. The responsibility _ 


We are His work of art, J 


PMA 
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of life is very great for us all, and we grow deeply 
conscious at times that it is far too big a burden for 
any soul to carry alone. Let this great fact carry its 
message of comfort to our inmost soul, to deliver us 
finally from fear and from all discouragement. God 
is at work. It has been said with great truth that 
the agnostic declares, “‘Since I can not discover God I 
will study the things I can know,” that the theologian 
says, “‘I will learn as much of God as I may,”’ whereas 
the mystic says, “But God can find me!”’ And in that 
statement of the mystic there is a supreme truth. 
Man is not the only seeker. He is also the sought. 
One is seeking him who is filled with passion, consumed 
with energy, for his finding. It was in this fact that 
St. Paul found the inspiration for the most patient 
striving after moral perfection. ‘‘Work out your own 
salvation,” he says, “‘with fear and trembling, for it is 
God that worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.”’ 
II 

The artist 1s a passionate lover of his masterpiece. 
Most great artists have consecrated themselves 
peculiarly to some specially loved artistic purpose. 
Strictly speaking, the artist is seeking perfect self-ex- 
pression, and often his work can be accurately graded 
in the degree in which that purpose is fulfilled. It 
is sometimes possible to take the works of an artist 
and range them side by side until you see the artist 
growing up to his full stature through his works. 
Such a spectacle the history of our world seems to 
present, successive stages revealing power, instinct, 
intelligence, in an ascending series of wonderful 
achievements emerging at last in the supreme wonder 
of humanity. The Artist who “‘‘set the Pleiades in a 
silver row” has come nearer His self-expression in 
“setting an upward reach in the mind of man,” and all 
the passion of the artist for his masterpiece is in that 
achievement. Your true artist will make any sacri- 
fice for his masterpiece, as the legend has it, even to 
the use of his own life’s blood. The picture becomes 
almost literally the artist’s child, and at this point 
the artist blends into parent. 

But if man is God’s masterpiece, if he is the great 
artistic triumph for which the mighty canvas of a 
world is set, it is not only man-racial but man-in- 
dividual. Every individual is a masterpiece set in 
perfect relation to every other to make the full pic- 
ture that is called humanity—God’s perfect self-ex- 
pression. 

The true artist is not content with a general 
achievement, but with exquisite patience devotes 
himself to every detail. Michelangelo was once 
twitted with his peculiar devotion to the trifles of 
his work. He made the memorable reply, “‘It is trifles 
that make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 

God then will not lightly let you go down in 
ruin and wreck. You are being made in His image. 
His love in passionate tenderness is devoted to your 
perfection. 

Seeing then that it is no inanimate work of art 
that He is achieving, but a living expression of Him- 
self, it behooves us to entertain that deep self-rever- 
ence that is appropriate to the destined masterpiece 


_ of the Divine Artist. 


It is our glory to co-operate intelligently with the 
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Master Artist and not to spoil in ourselves or to per- 
mit to be spoiled that image that He is making. There 
is not a soul, however degraded to our human vision, 
that God is not striving to transform into a glory that 
shall endure forever—stable and beautiful to all 
eternity. 
III 

The artist seeks perfection. A wise writer has de- 
clared that “if man is potentially the noblest of all 
the Creator’s works of art, he is also the most un- 
finished.” “If he is a child of God he is only in the 
nursery stage.’”’ Human life everywhere presents itself 
in an unfinished condition. Your artist especially is 
left constantly with the sense of greater pictures to 
be painted, your poet with the feeling that there are 
greater songs to be sung. Only once in all human 
history has it been possible to declare “It is finished,” 
and the more we look upon him who uttered it the 
more we yearn for that perfection that seems here 
withheld. Yet the more we look upon man the 
more we feel that he is too good not to be better, the 
more impossible it is to believe that so much hope 
shall be cast down into final despair. It is worth re- 
membering that our immortality is not so much a 
question of our desire, though it may ultimately bea . 
matter of our choice. It is much more a question of 
God’s interest and of His invested capital of love and 
toil in us. Is the Master-Artist to be disappointed? 


' Several prominent writers of late have disclaimed any 


interest in personal immortality, as, for example, 
H. G. Wells in his “Last Things,’”’ but the ultimate 
question is not so much whether H. G. Wells wants ~ 
to go on after death or not as whether God finds him 
sufficiently interesting and valuable to be perpetuated. 
St. Paul at least does not doubt the success of God’s 
quest for our perfection. He says quite definitely 
that “He who hath begun a good work in you will 
perfect it.” In this thought we may find protection 
against our own self-contempt. It has been well 
written: ‘“Weary and disillusioned with ourselves and 
the world, there are times when many of us cease to 
desire a future life, and when we think that the one 
individual about whom we have most knowledge is 
perhaps not worth preserving, but Christ looked at it 
not from our end but from God’s. He did not con- 


. sider the question from the point of view of what we 


think about ourselves or what we hope for ourselves, 
but of what God thinks and God hopes. God is not 
content to cut down His plans and expectations for us 
to the level of our desire, our weariness or our de- 
Spanti 

This does not mean, of course, that God will 
coerce us into the perfection He seeks for us—that 
would be to defeat Himself and produce something 
less than His projected masterpiece. He will win us, 
at last, to that co-operation which alone can ensure 
Him full success. He has the resources of an inexhaust- 
ible love and an unfathomable patience. His is a 
love which will not let us go. We are God’s poem! 
His masterpiece! and even while we complain that, 
as such, we are yet very far from perfection, our very 
perception of our lack and need is the illumination 
and the pleading of His Spirit. The Supreme Artist 
is even now at work within us and about us, to crown 
His task with perfection. 
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What the Church Symbolizes 


Daniel Evans 


Oy ENTURIES ago, Plutarch asserted that a 
9 Zs) man might travel far and wide, into many 
y "@3]| cities, and find them lacking in one or 
another institution, like a theater or gym- 
nasium, but he would not find them without their 
temples to the gods. These structures reared by man 
in honor of and for the worship of the gods were found 
everywhere. They bore witness to the universality 
of religion, and of man’s sense of the infinite and the 
eternal. 

When one goes into one of our great modern cities, 
and climbs or rides to the top of some great build- 
ing and looks over the wide expanse of the landscape, 
he observes that there are great industrial establish- 
ments, commercial houses, collegiate institutions, and 
churches. These houses of worship are numerous and 
various, and in their several ways bear witness to 
the persistence of religion, and the undying craving 
of man for the Divine. In a village or small town 
these churches are not very impressive, but in the 
large cities they are. Their very numbers are, them- 
selves, impressive, and their various forms, their 
differences of structure, are profoundly suggestive. 
They express the different religious experiences and 
attitudes, and they symbolize one aspect or another of 
man’s craving for God and his behavior in relation to 
Him. 

The Gothic church is very impressive by its 
length and height. It rises from the earth and mounts 
far into the sky. It stands in the city as the symbol 
of the spiritual aspiration of man for contact and 
communion with the divine. It is the witness at 
once to the spiritual nature of man and to his convic- 
tion of the reality of the divine. However necessary 
some things of earth are, and however desirable they 
may be for his pleasure, and however noble and satis- 
fying his human relations and companionships, never- 
theless they are not great enough to take captive his 
soul and keep him confined to the temporal and the 
finite and the human. As sparks ascend, as the vine 
climbs upwards, as the lark soars and sings at heaven’s 
gate, so the soul of man lifts itself above the things of 
the world. The mind ascends to God; the heart clings 
to many noble things as it climbs ever higher; and the 
spirit wings its way and hymns its praise to God. 

These Gothic churches and other churches with 
their steeples are the expressive symbols of something 
great in man that allies him with the All-Great, and of 
something divine in man that makes him kin with the 
Deity. He is more than his body, and has other in- 
terests than his temporal concerns; he is a soul with 
divine aspirations; he is a denizen of earth and heaven, 
of time and eternity. 

Here and there, in increasing numbers, in the 
large cities with their foreign and mixed populations, 
one observes great and often magnificent domed 
temples of worship. They derive from the East, and 
are of earlier centuries than the Gothic. They are 
impressive features of the landscape that comes into 
one’s field of vision. They suggest another aspect of 
the religious life. They are symbolic of the infinite as 


Dae 


it hovers over the earth and human life. The divine 
that man aspires after bends over him; it broods over 
him; it envelopes him. As the sky bends over the 
earth, and has it in its care and keeping, and comes 
near to it on the horizons, and encloses it, and sends 
its light from sun, moon and stars, and brings the 
beauty and wonder of clouds into its life—so the 
domed temple expresses the brooding spirit of God 
and His infinite life in relation to the world and man. 
The Divine is the reality that is over man, and is 
everywhere about him, that sets the limits to his 
life and cares for and keeps him, that is even near to 
him at his spiritual horizons, where his vision rests 
upon the farther and greater interests of life, in his 
pursuit of the ideal. 

This sense of the infinite that comes into our lives, 
and greatens them, of the eternal that immortalizes 
them, and of the divine that spiritualizes them, is 
symbolized by these domed temples. The aspira- 
tions of the soul are met by the brooding spirit of 
God. They do not go out into the void. Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy, youth and manhood and old 
age, and over all sorts of races, from whatever place 
they may have come to make their homes here in our 
country. The God who brooded over them in far- 
away places still broods over them in their new home. 

More numerous than domed temples are churches 
with towers. These towers are much like those used 
in ancient military days, in which the soldiers kept 
themselves for safety, and from whose ramparts they 
fought in defense of their precious values. Into these 
they fled for refuge, sought safety, and found it. It 
is not surprising that the religious genius should see 
in this tower-symbolism a fine medium for the ex- 
pression of much in the religious life. In the Psalms, 
time and time again, the tower-symbol is used to 
express the relation of God to the soul. It is a place 
of refuge from the strain and stress of life. It is a 
place of defense for the safeguarding of the dearest 
interests of life. It is a place where one can become 
strong and courageous in facing the foes which threaten 
him. 

This symbolism, coming to us from out a distant 
past and a far different civilization, yet serves to ex- 
press some of our deeper needs and the greater truths 
of our religion. We still need the defense of the 
nobler things in us and of the higher values of social 
life. We still live in a world dangerous to the best in 
us, and in our communal life we are in jeopardy every 
day. The church with its tower as the symbol of de- 
fense, refuge and safeguarding makes its impressive 
appeal. Here come men and women much tried and 
tempted, hard pressed and almost defeated, sorely in 
need of comfort, protection, and good cheer. Only 
the Omniscient One knows how many persons are 
thus ministered to in such churches with their towers, 
which beckon to human beings. 

Then we can not overlook the churches built in 
the form of a cross. These express the great Christian 
idea of the sacrificial life of man and God. They show 
the amazing power of spiritual transformation that 
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may be made in history by the power of personality. 
The criminal put to death upon the cross has become 
the Christ of Humanity and the symbol of sacrifice. 
The cruciform church symbolizes the profound truth 
of sacrifice, which has its roots in the very structure and 
behavior of the natural order, and deep in human life, 
in instincts and behavior of parents toward children, 
and of friends for friends, and of patriots for their 
country, and of all noble souls who count not their 
lives dear unto themselves when precious interests 
require the sacrifice of their lives, and of Christ in his 
passion, for the redemption of men from their moral 
and spiritual bondage. But more—each and all these 
express the everlasting truth of the sacrificial love of 
God. The God after whom we aspire, and who broods 
over us, and who is our strong tower of defense, is 
also the God in whose heart there was a cross long 
before the cross was raised on Calvary. Sacrifice has 
its roots in the very Being of God. Sacrifice is divine 
as well as human. It is the law of all life. The church 


with the cross is the church that symbolizes sacrificial 
love as the law and life of the very universe, and of 
the reality of which the universe is the expression. 
It is the place where all sacrificial lives get their re- 
inforcement, their sanction, and their vindication, 
and their transfiguration. It is the place where all 
that is selfish, base, and brutal is condemned by its 
radical incompatibility with the universe. 

No one church can, by its structure, symbolize 
all these great ideas and ideals of life. Therefore 
each church should endeavor by its truth, its ideals, 
and its life to symbolize and express the soul’s aspira- 
tion, its sense of the brooding Infinite, its experience 
of divine help, and its life of sacrifice. To have any 
church do this is to render the greatest service to the 
community. These are the deeper needs of men and 
women, to which the church is called upon to minister. 
Every church, whatever its structure, should symbolize 
to all worshipers and passers-by these great experi- 
ences of the soul, and realities of our religion. 


A Korean Looks at American Youth 


An Interview with L. George Paik 
Granville Hicks 


HIS series of interviews would obviously be 
incomplete if I did not include an interview 
with a foreign student. The difficulty, of 
r 4} course, is to find a young man, or woman, 
who has had enough experience in the United States 
to make his judgment comprehensive and fair. Per- 
sonally I was at a loss, but a friend suggested George 
Paik, a student in the Yale Graduate School. Then 
another friend suggested Mr. Paik; then another. I 
was given many names, but on almost every list Paik 
was mentioned. I wrote him, asking for an inter- 
view, and he very courteously granted my request. 
Paik is unmistakably Oriental in appearance, 

but in his speech, his dress, and his manners he is 
definitely American. In his mental outlook, too, I 
think, he combines certain fundamental Oriental 
characteristics with certain markedly Occidental 
traits. He has become acclimated, but he has not 
been assimilated. He is a good Korean and a good 
American, and at the same time, in the strictest sense 
of the phrase, he is a good citizen of the world. 

“T came to the United States in 1916,” Paik 
told me. “I had gone to a mission school in Korea, 
and had become a Christian. Friends told me about 
Park College, in Missouri, and I decided to go there. 
Park College, as perhaps you already know, is a school 
for self-supporting students; every student works 
three hours a day. I was graduated from Park in 
1922 and went from there to Princeton Theological 
Seminary. At Princeton I stayed three years, taking 
both my M. A. and my theological degree. Then in 
1925 I came to Yale, where I am now working for my 
doctor’s degree.” ; 

“How has the religious attitude of American 
students impressed you?” I asked. 

“When I came here I was shocked,” he answered 
with a smile. “I will give you an amusing example. 
_ The missionaries in my country always encouraged 


us to bring Bibles and hymn books to church and 
Sunday school. I had a big Bible, and when I came 


- to Park College I always carried the Bible to chapel. 


One day a fellow said, ‘What do you always carry that 
for?’ I was surprised, for I had supposed it was the 
thing to do. Pretty soon everybody made fun of the 
practise, and I stopped. There is a strong feeling in 
American colleges, I think, against appearing pious. 
Any outward manifestations of religion are negligible. 
What goes on underneath we can’t very well tell. 
The war upset the thinking of youth, and then modern 
education is unsettling. The Bible and comparative 
religion are taught in such a way that the student 
thinks of Christianity only as one stage in religious 
evolution. Such instruction does away with the 
supernatural and with religious authority.” 

“Do you think that is a good thing or a bad 
thing?” 

“Oh, it is good on the whole. We learn by trial 
and error, and there is more freedom now. At least 
we have done away with blind prejudice. Students 
are free to recognize the good in other religions. 
But it has created a freedom of indifference. Then 
there is the neglect of religion in the family. The 
schools have to teach religion from the bottom up, 
and they can’t do it.” 

“T suppose you think that, as we are all fond of 
saying, this is an age of transition. How is it all going 
to work out?” 

“T’m not a prophet, but I think we are due for a 
reaction. Buchmanism is a sign. I don’t believe in 
Buchmanism, but I think it is significant. They 
don’t know how to establish a real personal religion, 
so they resort to mysticism. Yet they suggest a 
tendency. So does the Y. M. C. A. conference at 
Milwaukee. They are not discussing war or race; 
they are discussing God and Christ. On almost every 
campus you can see evidences of this new personal 
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note. We'll have to wait and see how it works out. 
Young people in colleges sometimes talk and think 
very seriously. We have been talking for a long 
time about the social gospel, and some students are 
coming to believe that you can’t have social reform 
without having new men. You can’t have a regen- 
erated social order without having regenerated men. 
Social gospelists have been very proficient in suggest- 
ing shortcomings, but they haven’t been strong on 
remedies. I personally believe in both social gospel 
and personal religion. The parable of the feeding of 
the five thousand, however we regard it historically, 
illustrates the principle of Jesus. He fed these men 
and women first, and preached to them afterwards. 
The two must go together.” 

“In general,” I inquired, “how do you feel 
about the future of religion in the United States?” 

“Pretty optimistic. There is a very consider- 
able group of students who think they can serve 
America through the churches. We’re in a state of 
confusion just now, but I think that when we settle 
down, the church will be stronger.” 

“You have a good bit of experience in American 
colleges, having studied in three of them—”’ 

“Four,” Paik interrupted. “I spent two sum- 
mers at the University of Pennsylvania.” 

“How do you feel about our college system?” 

“T think it’s fine. The training in liberal arts 
isn’t worth anything in dollars and cents, but it does 
help to cultivate a richer life. Then I think the 
American system of mass production is a good thing. 
In the Orient and in Europe only a small class is 
educated, and the rest are neglected. In America a 
large part of the population go to college. They may 
not get what they’re supposed to get, but they do get 
something. After all, college is only a means whereby 
a man can educate himself. Lots of the college stu- 
dents haven’t the intelligence or the desire to get an 
education, and perhaps they ought to be eliminated, 
but at least there’s a chance for every one. The 
chief trouble with American students .is that they 
lack purpose. If they had purpose I think the larger 
colleges, at least, are adequate to give them what 
they want.” 

“What,” I asked, “have you found to be the 
attitude of American students toward the major 
social problems?” 

“T don’t think many of them are seriously in- 
terested. Frequently social problems are forced on 
the students by outside organizations, but even so the 
great majority are fairly indifferent. Can you sug- 
gest a single reform organization that was initiated 
and maintained by students themselves?”’ 

I mentioned one youth organization that seemed 
to me to be really autonomous—begun by young 
people and carried on by them. “Yes,” Paik answered, 
“admitting all that, where do they get their money? 
From older people.” 

“What is the reason for this indifference?” 

“The prosperity of American life,’ Paik replied, 
suggesting the point that most of the young people 
interviewed have raised. ‘The wealthy class doesn’t 
care much, and the lower classes are interested pri- 
marily in getting into the wealthy class. In the second 
place, students are for the most part secluded from 
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life; these country club colleges give them no contact 
with reality. In the Orient it is different. The 
scholars are the governing class, and the other people 
take them seriously—even while they are still in 
school. You have seen how much influence the stu- 
dent movement in China has exerted. Here students 
are occupied with their personal lives and haven’t 
much concern for their brother man. Some of the 
fault lies with the colleges, but more with the students 
themselves.”’ 

“Do you think there is or could be a youth move- 
ment in the United States?” 

“There might be, but it would be unique. In 
Central Europe young people group around some 
leader. They go back to nature, try to live the simple 
life. They are sick and tired of the old order. In 
America we have no such high ideals, and no such 
devotion. I am struck by the way in America poli- 
tics dominates everything. American youths have 
to have an organization with lots of propaganda. 
In Europe and the Orient youth movements are not 
bound up in constitutions and by-laws. It seems to 
me we must just go ahead and do our work. In the 
Renaissance men did not say, ‘Let us have a move- 
ment.’ They painted pictures and wrote poetry, and 
that was the movement that changed civilization. 
We must do something like that.” 

“Tf you had a chance, Mr. Paik, to deliver a mes- 
sage to a large group of American young people, what 
would you say?” 

“T suppose I’d say something like this: We are 
the world’s citizens, and we try to learn the ways and 
means by which we can live together in the world. 
If we are to achieve that end we must cultivate under- 
standing. There can be no mutuality and harmony 
where there is distrust. With this one increasing pur- 
pose in our lives, let us be open-minded towards others 
and willing to learn from them. What I mean is 
that I have this idea in my mind: When you go back 
in history, you have civilization centering in the 
Mediterranean. Then, after the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, your ancestors were playing around the Atlantic. 
And. now we are facing toward the Pacific. We’ve 
got to play together, and if we’re going to play fairly 
we must have mutual understanding. That is why, 
everywhere I go, I advocate study of Oriental history 
and languages and philosophy in American colleges. 
You Americans know nothing about Oriental history 
and very little about the Far Eastern geography. Can 
you locate Nagasaki, Chemulpo, Amoy? And every- 
thing hangs on that. It is ridiculous, in view of the 
fact that the next great crisis of civilization will come 
in the Pacific, that Americans should know nothing 
about the Orient. That would be my message to 
American youth.” 

Very soon now Paik expects to return to Korea 
to teach. As he finished his appeal for more friend- 
liness and a keener understanding, I could not refrain 
from voicing the thought that perhaps he had even 
more to say to the students in America than he had 
to say to the students of Korea. How much we need 
men of Paik’s type, friendly, tolerant, sympathetic, 
and, most important perhaps of all, filled with an 
acute sense of a great problem and a strong deter- 
mination to contribute to its solution! 


*& 
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Divorce: A Spiritual Problem 


John R. Scotford 


of divorce. The present fragility of the 
marriage bond seems a monstrous evil. 
ees} = he church and the clergy are particularly 
ee over this problem. Yet the common thought 
of most men on the subject of divorce is utterly super- 
ficial. Incidental factors in the situation are regarded 
as causes. An incomplete diagnosis leads inevitably 
to the prescription of surface remedies. 

Many people imagine that the adoption of better 
laws would greatly help the situation. They desire 
the states to enact statutes regarding marriage and 
divorce which will be both uniform and strict. But 
what can divorce laws contribute towards the happi- 
ness of marriage? Narrowing the exit to the state of 
matrimony will not add perceptibly to the beauty of 
that relationship. Guarding the entrance to marriage 
has been both suggested and tried. The results have 
been disappointing. When two people desire to marry 
it is difficult to contrive a law which will effectually 
stop them. Law does not make the marriage; it 
merely recognizes that the state exists. Withholding 
the blessing of the state does not necessarily prevent 
the union from taking place. 

The church and the clergy have often been sum- 
moned to take a stricter stand upon the matter of 
both marriage and divorce. Many people say: Let 
the minister pass upon the fitness of those whom he 
marries, and let him refuse to sanction the union of 
those who have secured a divorce, save possibly on 
one ground. Such a demand places an impossible 
burden upon the minister. He has neither the time 
nor the machinery to investigate the past record and 
present fitness of those who come to him to be mar- 
ried. 

Occasionally he may be able to persuade a 
couple to postpone their entrance into the wedded 
state for a few hours or possibly a few days, but rare 
is the minister who ever really prevented a marriage. 
Just what does a minister do when he shuts the door 
in the face of a couple who ask his blessing in marriage? 
He may convince himself that he is righteous, but he 
has hardly rendered them a spiritual service. Occa- 
sionally such a reproof may be merited. Some mar- 
riages may best be held without benefit of clergy. But 
usually the poor couple that are turned away go and 
hunt up a justice of the peace, and enter upon their 
new relationship with damaged pride and with their 
spirits alienated from the church. Ministers need to 
ask themselves if an absolute rule against marrying 
divorced people is in harmony with the spirit of Jesus. 
But whatever the merits of such a rule, it is hardly an 
adequate remedy for the divorce evil. 

Certain factors in our modern social life are often 
blamed for the increase of divorce. Some measure of 
responsibility for the loosening of the marriage ties is 
frequently assessed upon the stage, the movie, and 
the sex novel. This influence is a symptom rather 
than a cause. Men and women require more than a 
book or a play to inspire them with the desire for a 


divorce, although the book or the play may afford them 


increased confidence with which to break their mar- 
riage ties. The conditions of life in our cities are also 
held responsible for the break-up of the home. But 
these conditions work both ways. The cramped 
quarters and the feverish life of the city undoubtedly 
injure some marriages, but on the other hand many 
couples find that the interest and variety of city life 
adds to their happiness. Whether city homes or 
country homes are more unhappy would be difficult 
to demonstrate, although city people are undoubtedly 
more vocal in their complaints. 

With rather better grounds, the increase of 
divorce is attributed to the growing custom of married 
women working. For the first time in history, divorce 
is economically feasible for the woman. She is able 
to maintain herself without a husband; she therefore 
refuses to endure conditions which women in other 
generations bore in silence. The fear of hunger no 
longer compels women to stay married. But that the. 
custom of women working makes for unhappy mar- 
riages is not so evident. Occasionally a woman may 
be more interested in her job than in her husband, 
but that is a reflection upon the husband rather than 
an endorsement of the job. Married women who work 
commonly do so beéause of a necessity of one sort of 
another. Given the right sort of husband, they are: 
only too ready to quit their job for the home. 

Most people exaggerate the part which infidelity 
plays in divorce. Frequently does it follow after other 
causes; rarely does it precipitate the original trouble. 
Internal boredom ruins far more marriages than does 
external competition. Failure in other respects com- 
monly precedes infidelity. Even as a secondary cause: 
it plays a minor part. To attribute the prevalence of 
divorce to unbridled physical passion is to grievously 
slander most of the men and women who have made 
shipwreck of matrimony. 

One of our cities maintains a bureau of domestic 
relations for the conciliation of couples on the verge 
of divorce. The head of this department recently dis- 
cussed the problems of divorce with a group of minis- 
ters. He stated emphatically that the prevalent cause 
of divorce was incompatibility of temperament. This 
is commonly dressed up as gross neglect of duty, or 
excessive cruelty, or even as infidelity, but at the bot- 
tom divorces are sought because men and women 
can not get on together successfully. This incom- 
patibility manifests itself in two ways. 

Both men and women frequently suffer from the 
delusion that they are always right. Their educa- 
tion has not taught them to criticize their own actions. 
They habitually feel that they are right and the 
other fellow wrong. To live happily with such people - 
is impossible. When an irresistible temper meets an 
immovable will the result is trouble. This attitude of 
mind renders conciliation difficult. When a woman 
has told her friends that she is seeking a divorce, and 
has hired a lawyer, she finds it exceedingly hard to 
change her mind. She may desire her husband back, 
but her pride stops her from discharging the lawyer. 
We may call this stubbornness, or we may give it its 
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right name—moral cowardice. From it springs much 
trouble—and many divorces. 

“Nerves” are another phase of incompatibility 
of temperament. Nervousness means that we have 
not learned to live with ourselves or with the world 
about us. Physiology has turned the nerves over to 
psychology, and psychology shows symptoms of 
passing the problem on to religion. Irritation be- 
tween husband and wife is generally due to malad- 
justment of some sort. The details over which men 
and women quarrel are immaterial and irrelevant. 
Their complaints against each other can safely be 
ignored. The roots of trouble lie in the attitude which 
they have one toward the other. Divorce really 
springs from the clash between the personalities 
of husband and wife. Here lies the profitable field for 
study and investigation. 

Thus we see that the real causes of divorce are 
spiritual: Economic and social conditions, legal 
enactments, and even physical passion, are merely 
incidental. The unseen is far more important than 
the seen. False ideals and wrong attitudes are spirit- 
ual problems. 

In the realm of the unseen there are no quick and 
easy panaceas. Instantaneous conversions of the 
human spirit are exceeding rare. Spiritual problems 
must be worked out slowly and painfully. The 
church will never find an easy cure for the evils of 
which divorce is but a manifestation. But if it will 
face the problem it should be able to make a worthy 
contribution toward the solution of a complex situa- 
tion. Two truths which the church can teach have 
much bearing upon the problem of divorce. 

Men and women need to admit their own un- 
righteousness. The old sense of sin became unreal 
and artificial and passed away, yet we need a modern 
equivalent for it. The human will still requires 
chastening. We are not always right either in our 
judgments or in our actions. Stubbornness is still a 
sin. Religion should lead men to view their lives in a 
larger light, to put their thoughts and deeds over 
against eternity. On the one hand we need a keener 
sense of humor with which to detect our follies; on 
the other a braver conscience that we may be willing 
to admit our faults. When we get rid of our shams 
and our moral cowardice we shall find it far easier to 
live together in the bonds of matrimony. A mutual 
confession of stubbornness and folly is an excellent 
tonic for married life. 

One of the great functions of religion is to bring 
peace to snarling humanity. This it does through the 
experience of worship. Whenever our hearts are lifted 
up and self is forgotten, then do we stand in the presence 
of God. This experience comes to men in innumerable 
ways—through the beauty of art and nature, in the 
ordered worship of the church, by helpful human 
contacts, by the pursuit of absorbing goals. It is ex- 
periences such as these that give to life poise and peace. 
By true worship our personalities are mellowed and our 
temperaments calmed. Only as we learn to find God’s 
presence can we live together happily in the intimacies 
of married life. The inspiration of worship is a prime 
antidote for the incompatibility of temperament 
which leads to divorce. 

The business of the church is to promote real 
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religion in the lives of the people. This is a most dif- 
ficult, but at the same time a most intriguing task. 
It brings the church face to face with innumerable 
problems, one of which is divorce. To lead men to 
God involves many things—finding outlets for starved 
lives, bringing beauty and peace to fevered folk, giving 
to stalwart souls the tonic of a worth-while purpose 
in life. A technique suited to present day conditions 
has not yet been worked out. We must grope our 
way. But we should never apologize for our task. 
Religion, when it really touches life, is the most 
practical thing in all the world. Ultimately it is by 
the experience of worship and faith that men and 
women must learn how to live together in the unity 


of the spirit, in the bonds of peace. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cards Signed 


There came unto our City a man who had for his mission a 
Highly Important Reform. And concerning what he desireth to 
Reform, I have the opinion that it Greatly Needeth to be Re- 
formed. And I am ready at almost any time to contribute a 
Shekel toward the Process of Reformation. 

And there went with me Five of my Nine Grandchildren. 
And they were Greatly Impressed with the Need of Reform. 

And at the Close, the man said, The Ushers will now Circu- 
late Envelopes into which Cash may be placed. And in each 
Envelope also is a Card for Annual or Monthly or Weekly Sub- 
scriptions. And whether thou shalt give Cash or Subscription, 
we desire that thou Sign thy Name, for we wish to know who be 
our Friends. 

So the Ushers brought Cards unto our Seat, and unto each 
of the Children was there given a Card, and a Tiny lead Pencil 
and an Envelope. 

And I felt in my Pocket and I found a Shekel, and that did I 
place in mine own envelope, for I pay Cash. 

And I sought further, and I found some Fractional Currency, 
and I gave unto one Child a Nickel and unto another a Dime 
until they all had Money. 

But they wanted to use the Cute Little Lead Pencils, and I 
was quite willing. 

And they wrought Laboriously at the Names and the 
Street Addresses, and some wrote them and some Printed them. 
And I did not look Very Carefully at what they did. 

And the Next Day the Master of the Head Office of that Or- 
ganization Called me on the Long Distance Phone, and said: 

This Organization is now on Hasy Street. For every one of 
thy Five Grandchildren hath Filled out a Pledge with a Check 
Mark in Every Space on the Card. 

And I inquired, What is the Total? 

And he said, There is a Space for those who will give a 
Dime a Week, and every one of them promised that for a year; 
and one for those who will give the Fourth Part of a Shekel a 
Week, and they all subscribed that; and one for those who will 
pledge a Shekel a Week, and one for those who will pledge Five 
Shekels a Week, and one for those who will pledge Ten Shekels. 
And they have all signed on the Dotted Line for all of those 
amounts, and we know their Grandsire is a Man of Great Wealth 
and a friend of this Organization, and we judge that he will 
henceforth be our Principal Contributor. 

Now this he said as it were Jestingly, for he and I know each 
other. And the next day he mailed me back the cards, and it 
was as he said. 

But I would rather be a Generous Little Child and Promise 
too Much, than be a Miserly Adult and Give Nothing, 

* * * 

“Did you ever visit the museum?” 

“No. It never happened to rain as I passed it.”—Toronto 
Telegram. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ANSWER TO L. P. JACKS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No one can read the Christian Leader regularly without dis- 
covering that its editor has a great admiration for Dr. L. P. Jacks. 
I too admire Professor Jacks, but his reasoning in the sermon 
“What God Can Not Do,” in last week’s Leader, does not satisfy 
me. 

The thing God can not do, according to Dr. Jacks, is to 
commit an absurdity, and to make us all good and happy would 
be absurd. When we realize, says Dr. Jacks, that God can not 
make us good and happy, that that is something we must do for 
ourselves, one of the most perplexing of our religious difficulties 
begins to vanish, and we begin to see the answer to a question 
we often ask. 

I can not see anything absurd in making people good and 
happy, but I agree with Dr. Jacks that it is far better to “give 
them a chance to make themselves so.” But if this thought re- 
moves one difficulty, answers one question, it creates another dif- 
ficulty and raises another question: Why did not God give us 
equal possibilities within ourselves for goodness and happiness? 
Why did He not give us equal opportunities to make ourselves 
good and happy? 

I am not asking, as Dr. Jacks says some one probably will, 
if God might not have made it easier to win happiness. I am 
asking if He might not have given us all an equal chance to 
do it, no matter how hard it might be. 

No doubt Dr. Jacks would reply to my question as he does 
to the one he suggests, that he does not know; that to answer it 
“one would need to have the plan of the whole universe in one’s 
hands and be able to understand and to criticize it.”” I accept 
that as an answer, but is it not equally true that one would need 
to have the plan of the whole universe in his hands and be able 
to understand it, to be sure that, as Dr. Jacks says, “God has 
done the best that He could for us?” 

Professor Jacks says he can answer the question if God might 
not have made it easier, only by asking another question: “Might 
not God have made our life more difficult than it is? Might He 
not have made it so difficult that man could never have risen 
above the brute he once was? So difficult that not a single noble 
man or noble woman could ever have appeared on the earth? 
Might not God have left us with no way at all to the Realms 
of Beauty and Goodness?” 

It seems to me that Dr. Jacks has already answered this 
question. God could not have done this because He can not 
commit an absurdity. A devil might create such a world, but 


not God. 
E.S. 


* * 


WORKING OUT THE HARRIS PUZZLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read the first paragraph of Mr. Harris’s letter in the 
Leader of Jan. 22, I said to myself, “Aha, I was right. He didn’t 
say it.” But I read on, and, to my surprise, he said it all over 
again, though repeatedly asserting that he didn’t and hadn’t, and 
when I read at the end your statement that he sent you the 
newspaper clipping himself, I was completely bewildered. 

But it was evident that he thought he had a real grievance 
against you and me, and I reread the letter and the sermon ab- 
stract until I hit on the solution of the mystery. At least I think 
I did. If I am right we did misunderstand him, but it was en- 
tirely his own fault, because he used the wrong word. 

“Byvangelism,” he said, “has long taught God as one who 
fought for His people,’ etc. Now evangelism means simply 
preaching the gospel, and as he is a preacher of the gospel it 
seemed clear that the teachings he attributed to evangelism were 
in accord with his views and with what he thought should be the 
views of other preachers of the gospel. 

The word “evangelism” could not have been the printer’s 


mistake, for Mr. Harris uses it again in the same sense in his: 
letter. “All Evangelism believes it.” ‘All Evangelism, in its 
interpretation of Scripture, affirms that the sun stood still.’ 
But in another place he uses the word “Evangelical,” and that 
gave me the clue. By “Evangelism” he meant “Evangelicalism,” 
and that in its most limited sense, as the narrowest literalism. 
He meant to say that those who believe the Bible literally believe 
that God fought for His chosen people, and satictioned many 
cruel and unjust acts, because the Bible says so. He need not- 
have taken so much of your space to convince us that there are: 
people who believe that. We know thereare. What surprised 
me was to find a Universalist minister apparently believing it. 

But this explanation doesn’t explain it all. He is certainly 
speaking for himself when he says the fight element is the most 
worth-while thing in life, and that there are times when war is: 
the only thing possible. It is his conviction and not that of 
“Evangelism,” that the way to save the boys in whom he is in- 
terested from being shot in battle is to train them to “hold their 
own.” (Iam sure I do not need to tell any of your readers except 
Mr. Harris that when I asked why not let them fight, I did not 
mean that I thought they ought to be allowed to fight, but that I 
could not understand why Mr. Harris, believing that the fight 
element is in the blood and that it is what gives worth to life, 
should wish to prevent their fighting.) 

There is still much that seems contradictory in his letter, 
but I feel pretty sure I have worked out a part of the puzzle. 

A.F. 


* * 


MR. SUMMERBELL PROTESTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I gently protest against your inclusion of those who 
believe in a struggling God—Holmes, William James, John S. 
Mill, and H. G. Wells—as among the Humanists, such as Deit- 
rich and Ames, who do not believe in any God, more than they 
believe in Uncle Sam or Santa Claus, to use illustrations or sym- 
bols of Professor Ames. “A Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness,” is a theist’s conception. A theists’s conception 
is not necessarily a limitless conception, as you seem to imply 
in the Leader, Vol. XXX, No. 3. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


PASTORS AS MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that we are writing “1927” we naturally think this is 
the year in which we hold the biennial session of the General 
Convention and that Hartford is the place. In good season I 
am moved to urge that more pastors be added to the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention. At the present time it has 
a good representative in the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of 
Detroit, and with him might well be included that other member 
of the Board, Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, a pastor’s wife. Of the 
other nine men who sit on the Board none of them is a working 
pastor. Two of them have served honorably in pastorates, but 
in recent years the educational field has claimed the major por- 
tion of their time. For many years the Board was equally divided 


. between the laity and the clergy; but in recent years the tendency 


has been to make it “a board of business men.’”’ The most glar- 
ing example of this was at Syracuse in 1925, when with five mem- 
bers retiring, two of whom were pastors, the five places were 
filled with “business men.”’ And this by a nominating commit- 
tee of five, three of whom were clergymen. When it was suggested 
to them that some of our well-known pastors take the places 
of the retiring ministers the answer was, ““The Convention de- 
mands business men.” 

Well! we have had a “business men’s board” since Syracuse; 
but they themselves, I think, would hardly claim that anything 
unprecedented had taken place, unless the meagerness of results. 
They were going to “put the Five Year Program across;’’ but 
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after letting it nearly die from inaction they have turned it back 
to a clergyman, the General Superintendent. Washington is to 
be saved, and a successful pastor, Dr. Perkins, has it to do. 

The fallacy is, that the pastors are not business men. They 
are the ones that have the largest part to do with church busi- 
ness, and seven days in the week. In most going churches the 
ypastor is the one who inspires his laymen to attend Conventions 
and take an interest in the work of the church. We make bold 
to say that in the churches where the Five Year Program was 
adopted the pastors of the churches were foremost in bringing 
about the action. 

It is nonsense to say of pastors like Dr. Betts of Syracuse, 
Dr. Rose of Newark, Dr. Potterton of Brooklyn, Dr. Ashley 
Smith of Bangor, Dr. Barlow Carpenter of Peoria—not to men- 
tion many others—that they are not “business men.” And it is 
shameful that a nominating committee, the majority of whom 
-were ministers, should be influenced by such talk. Our church is 
suffering to-day because the working pastors who are nearest 
the parish problems, and who have to do the most to raise the 
money to keep the General Convention going, are almost un- 
represented on the Board. The Hartford Convention should 
right this, and it would be fitting reciprocity that a nominating 
-committee the majority of whom were laymen should do it. 

Let no one say, “Tomlinson has a grouch.”’ I was glad to 
-serve on the Board eight years—long enough for any one—and 
was just as glad to retire. I was disappointed that my place was 
not filled by a brother pastor. I protested then and will continue 
‘to do so until the wrong is righted. 


Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


IN RE DESIGN VS. EVOLUTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your Jan. 1 issue Owen R. Washburn of Marlboro, N. H., 
requests some one to inform him “how, unless the mind inherent 
in life does have a design in its manifestations, the worker bee 
performs its tasks, the drone father and queen mother (its an- 
cestors) having no such equipment of ability.” The question is 
no more pertinent than to ask “why men know how to build 
houses of wood and stone in view of the fact that their ancestors 
had no such knowledge.” 

Mr. Washburn infers (in the third paragraph of his article) 
that “evolutionists are strict materialists.” The fact is that 
no true evolutionist is a strict materialist. The evolutionist of 
to-day worthy to be called such, knows, and. claims, evolu- 
tionary manifestation as the manifestation of Universal Mind, 
“from nebula to solar system, from cooling earth to awakening 
life.’ Mr. Washburn seems to have in mind a conception of 
evolution that is mechanistic. But it must be borne in mind 
that in nature no machines exist. Correlation is the rule through- 
out nature. There is “one web of life.”’ Nothing lives or dies 
to itself. 

Andrew Seth, M. A., professor of logic in the University of 
‘St. Andrews, stated of Paley’s argument for design in his ““Nat- 
ural Theology,” that “there is necessity in each particular case, 
of an intelligent designing mind for the contriving and determin- 
ing of the forms which organized bodies bear,” is only applic- 
able ‘if we suppose a highly developed organism to be dropped 
suddenly into foreign surroundings. But the relation of an or- 


ganism to its environment is not of this external nature, and the ' 


adaptation of the one to the other must be regarded as the re- 
sult of a long process of interaction, in the past history of the 
species.” Professor Seth stated further that Paley’s effort (in 
his ‘““Evidences of Christianity’’) ‘to make the action of the first 
preachers of Christianity due to their belief in certain miraculous 
events, is on the same level as the view ‘that the proper business 
of revelation’ is to certify future rewards and punishments, and 
betrays a defective analysis of the religious consciousness; and 
that his idea of revelation depends upon the same mechanical 
conception of the relation of God to the world which dominates 
his Natural Theology; and he seeks to prove the divine origin of 
Christianity by isolating it from the general history of mankind 
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(making it mechanistic and limited), whereas later writers argue 
for the continuity of the process of revelation.” 

Mr. Washburn admits that “‘Paley’s Gold was an impossible 
ideal] for the thinker to accept.’”’ Why then admiration of Paley’s 
argument for design, which makes it oppositional to, or contro- 
vertive of, evolution? The evolutionist claims more design in 
creation than the supernaturalist, for while the supernaturalist 
claims that ‘‘miracle”’ is the only vehicle of “revelation,” and is 
accomplished by the breaking of natural laws, the evolutionist 
sees revelation, in whatever manner it manifests, as progressively 
the Divine Design to which all nature is welded by natural law. 
We can go with Paley as far as he keeps with natural law, the 
straight and narrow path of divine agency; at the point where he 
steps aside into the broad way of supernaturalism we are pleased 
to leave hin, and go on with the Seer of Nazareth, who is re- 
corded as saying, ‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe.” 

W. W. Gleason. 


* * 


AN ADOPTED VERMONTER 


To the Editor cf the Leader: : 

Just a few minutes ago I read on page twenty-one of th 
December fourth issue of the Leader the little note entitled 
“Vermont and New Hampshire” sent in by N. Maria Stevens of 
Seattle, Washington. 

How people have enjoyed your Cruising Cross Country 
articles! This is my second year of teaching in Vermont, thus I 
might be called an adopted Vermonter, and I, too, took pleasure 
in reading the articles on Vermont and New Hampshire. 

I was born in Maine and that stillis my home. Just imagine 
how I traveled back to Maine when I read of your trip from Ban- 
gor up the Penobscot River road to Orono, Milford and the re- 
gion beyond. I am a graduate of the University of Maine and I 
just hope you saw our campus in all its glory, lovely because it is 
so natural. 

My mother takes the Leader, sends it to me (I belong to a 
different denomination than she), and I then send it to an elderly 
woman who is a Presbyterian. Each of us enjoys it, for we are 
broad-minded and approve of a liberal religious paper. 

For Christmas I gave my mother your book, ‘“‘Cruising Cross 
Country,’ and she was much pleased. 

The Universalist minister in my home town, Gardiner, Me., 
is the Rev. Milo Folsom. Both he and his wife are great re- 
ligious workers, Mrs. Folsom’s name being in to-day’s Boston 
Herald. She has missions for her hobby. 

I hope other Cruising articles will appear soon. 

Constance M. Turner. 

Newbury, Vermont. 

* * 
A CHAPLAIN WHO HONORS HIS JOB 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My station is forty-five miles north of Seattle, on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula (on the large island which bounds Puget Sound to 
the west) immediately at the point where San Juan de Fuca 
Strait breaks off from Puget Sound to the west. Our only con- 
nection with Seattle is by ferry—or by ferry and auto—or “‘clear 
around the horn” via Olympia and Tacoma, 176 miles, by auto. 
I have traveled back and forth, east and west, north and south, 
all over the United States by rail,/and loved every minute, re- 
gardless of the conditions and circumstances, the music of the 
grinding wheels and the clickity-click-click over the rail joints, 
my fellow travelers, faces and scenes along the way, ef cetera. 
“Cruising Cross Country” joyously and freshly brings all this 
back to me out here—now in my sixth year at this station in 
this rather isolated spot. 

It has been my comparatively recent pleasure to know your 
brother, Colonel van Schaick, Major King, Colonel Cress, War- 
den Biddle and my closer and warmer friend .of several years, 
Chaplain Sutherland, who “takes the Christian Leader’ and 
honestly, readily confides that he is a Universalist. 

George R. Longbrake. 


: 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Notes. on Democracy 
By H. L. Mencken. The Alfred S. Knopf 

Company. 

Mr. Mencken, bringing his book to a 
_ lose, writes: “I confess, for my part, 

that it (the farce of democracy) greatly 
delights me. It is incomparably idiotic, 
and hence incomparably amusing. Does 
it exalt dunderheads, cowards, trim- 
mers, frauds, cads? Then the pain of 
seeing them go up is balanced and oblit- 
erated by the joy of seeing them come 
down. Is it inordinately wasteful, ex- 
travagant, dishonest? Then so is every 
other form of government. . . . When the 
suckers are running well the spectacle is 
infinitely exhilarating.” 

So Mr. Mencken says, but every line of 
“Notes on Democracy”’ belies him. The 
spectacle of democracy does not amuse him; 
it offends, shocks, and enrages him. His 


comment is not urbane and tranquil; it is. 


bitter and violent. _He does not observe 
with mirth; he views with alarm. Menck- 
en has given himself away. He is not an 
enlightened, sophisticated commentator on 
the human comedy; he is a cynic, 7. e., a 
disillusioned idealist. He is a perfectionist, 
frothing at the mouth because his Utopia 
can not be realized. He is a small boy, 
enraged because he has learned there is 
no Santa Claus. He has discovered that 
the majority of men and women are, 
from his point of view, egregious asses 
whom he can not change, by any amount 
of verbal necromancy, into little Menckens. 

Only by assuming that this is the true 
character of H. L. Mencken can one ex- 
plain that amazing polemic, “Notes on 
Democracy.” It is a gorgeously written 
book, richer in verbal pyrotechnics than 
anything he has written. He has employed 
his incomparable literary resourcefulness 
unsparingly and unpityingly, devising 
scores of ingenious ways to call his fellow 
men fools. His picture of the country yokel 
is superb, only matched by his portrait 
of the clap-trap politician. His analysis 
of what he calls, more or less inaptly, 
Puritanism is a fitting climax to his years 
of jousting against “the naive delusion— 
so beautifully Christian!—that happiness 
is something to be got by taking it away 
from the other fellow.”’ From a literary 
point of view “Notes on Democracy” 
stands with Mencken’s best. It confirms 
the impression that his claim to fame is 
not generally understood. In some parts 
Mencken is regarded as a great civilizing 
force; in the Bible Belt he is looked upon 
as the personification of the devil. He 
may be either, neither, or both; it makes 
little difference. What is important is 
that H. L. Mencken is the most forceful, 
the most ingenious, writer of our day. 
His greatness does not spring from the 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


significance of his ideas. It lies in his 
consummate mastery of the art of writing. 

Cast off the enchantment of Mencken’s 
words, however, and the inadequacy of 
his thinking in ‘Notes on Democracy” 
becomes obvious. He has turned out two 
hundred pages of magnificent invective, 
and all he has said is that men are fools. 
He has built up no case against democracy. 
He readily admits that all he says applies 
to any form of government. It applies 
also to education, to religion, to journal- 
ism, to art. If earth were populated with 
a band of angels, the millennium could 
not be postponed, but that is a contin- 
gency to which no one but a sentimentalist 
could givea thought. A realist knows him- 
self and he knows his fellow men, and he is 
quite willing to admit that nowhere does 
he find perfection. Since he is not blinded 
by an absurd conception of intelligence 
and honor, he is capable of perceiving 
such virtue as does exist, the while he 
accepts depravity, rascality, and stupidity 
as genuine, though perhaps not ineradic- 
able, human traits. Allowing for typical 
Menckenesque exaggeration, one finds 
much with which he agrees in “‘Notes on 
Democracy,” but he is likely to wonder 
why a tone of shocked surprise permeates 
the book. At least the reader can rejoice 
that Mencken has not fallen so low as to 
become an advocate of dictatorship or 
aristocracy. The hypothetical democrat 
pictured by Mencken, the wide-eyed 
idealist who believes that all goodness 
issues from the masses, is a man of straw; 
the romanticist who with the examples 
of Italy and Russia staring him in the 
face, fondles his pathetic faith in an om- 
niscient dictator or a beneficent aris- 
tocracy is a very real and very, very sad 
spectacle. 

* * 

The Making of the Modern Mind 
By John H. Randall, Jr. Houghton, 

Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

Here is a book that fulfils the promise 
of James Harvey Robinson’s “Mind in 
the Making.” It is not so exciting a book, 
nor is it so original a book, but it is far 
more thorough. Robinson only began to 
tell us how we acquired our stock of ideas. 
Randall traces the whole process. He 
begins with the Middle Ages and brings 
us down to the present time, filling his 
642 pages with brilliant narrative and de- 
scription, appropriate quotation, and keen 
analysis. I have found the book just as 
interesting and twice as informing as 
Wells’s “Outline of History” or Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy.” 

To begin with the Middle Ages is, of 
course, arbitrary, but one has to begin 
somewhere, and Randall is able to make 
clear, in the course of his account, our 
debt to both ancient and medieval civil- 
ization. The first part, “The Intellectual 


Outlook of Medieval Christendom,” de- 
scribes with some care the theories and 
practise of the church, the organization 
of society, and the status of learning. 
Randall’s approach is sympathetic, and 
he pays full tribute to the intellectual 
achievements of the scholastics as well 
as to the social advafitages of medieval 
organization. ‘“‘The world,” he says, “was 
a great allegory, whose essential secret 
was its meaning, not its operation or its 
causes; it was a hierarchical order, extend- 
ing from lowest to highest, from stones 
and trees through man to the choirs upon 
choirs of angels, just as society ranged 
through lord and king to pope; and it was 
inspired throughout by the desire to fulfil 
its divine purpose.” 

With the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion the new age began, and to both these 
movements Randall devotes considerable 
space. He emphasizes the new attitude 
toward the classics, the new zest in life, 
the new economic expansion, and the new 
nationalism. All these forces tenled to 
liberate the spirit of man, but they did 
not achieve the real revolution. “To 
neither Renaissance nor Reformation does 
the modern mind owe directly the intel- 
lectual world in which it now lives; that 
was for a later scientific movement in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
bring to pass.’’ On the other hand, “The 
expanding world had broken the bonds of 
every one of the old forms of life.””’ The 
Reformation, as Randall sees it, was es- 
sentially a compromise. 

With Newton the revolution gets under 
way. Newton’s discoveries not only 
established the scientific method but also 
changed men’s outlook on the universe. 
For the first time the foundations of or- 
thodoxy were shaken, and a new skepticism 
developed. At the same time new economic 
forces were coming into play, and new 
political and social theories were advanced 
by Adam Smith, John Locke, Montesquieu, 
and the American revolutionists. In truth 
men began to discover that they were 
living in a new world. 

And then in the last century even greater 
changes took place. The romantic revolt 
at the beginning of the century, the break- 
ing down of implicit faith in the power of 
reason, brought a revival of religion and a 
rebirth of art. New social movements 
came into being in response to the new 
industrial order. In the middle of the 
century Darwin’s great hypotheses again 
revolutionized men’s view of the uni- 
verse. In social science, in religion, in 
philosophy, confusion reigned. And still 
reigns. In place of the unity of the thir- 
teenth century we have the incredible 
diversity of the twentieth. 

In rough outline this is the story Randall 
tells. One sees the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, and one comes 
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to understand the history of each of the 
many diverse attitudes that make modern 
life a battleground of antagonistic theories. 
One sees the changes in political thought, 
in the physical sciences, in sociology, in 
ethics, and one comes to realize the extent 
to which many of our favorite notions 
belong to the dark ages. In particular 
one sees the changes in religious think- 
ing. If the book had no other value, it 
would stand out as an unusually competent 
account of religious thought in the last 
thousand years. The early chapters on 
the medieval church, the chapters on the 
Reformation, the chapter on skepticism 
and deism, the chapter on romanticism, 
and the chapters entitled ‘Religion in a 
Growing World” and ‘Philosophie Reac- 
tions to Mechanism” tell a story that will 
be unfamiliar to many well-informed 
ministers and laymen. They help the 
reader to see exactly what it is that the 
liberal church is facing. 

Randall’s great, sweeping account of 
intellectual development stands as a mas- 
terpiece of criticism and interpretation. 
The information which the book contains 
is encyclopedic, but the information is 
there not for reference purposes but for 
illustrative purposes. The sole aim is to 
show us how we arrived where we are. 
The book has faults, certainly minor ones, 
possibly major ones, but it is a brilliant 
attempt to accomplish a most necessary 
and an almost impossible task. Both from 
the point of view of the scholar and the 
point of view of the average reader it comes 
uncommonly close to success. 


New Edition of Christus Victor 
Christus Victor; A Student’s Reverie. By 

Henry Nehemiah Dodge. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, New York and London. 

Seventh Edition. Llustrated, $3.00. 

The necessity of publishing a new edition 
of Christus Victor, by Dr. Henry Nehe- 
miah Dodge, has been taken advantage of 
by the publishers to bring out the book in 
a new form. They have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a beautiful volume illustrated pro- 
fusely, in fact an edition de luxe. 

This poem of Dr. Dodge’s, written al- 
most thirty years ago, deals, as the readers 
of the Christian Leader know, with “the 
final triumph of supreme love; the victory 
of justice over oppression, of harmony over 
discord; of good over evil.’ It has met 
with a hearty welcome in all religious sects 
and in both England and the United States. 

The Bookman, of London, said of it that 
there is sweetness and refinement and 
spiritual elevation on every page, and the 
Westchester Review, of London, said that no 
matter to what school of philosophy or 
religious thought a reader might belong, he 
feels when he reads it that he is treading on 
holy ground. 

The Christian Leader has heretofore ex- 
pressed the debt of gratitude which all 
Universalists feel toward Dr. Dodge for 
putting in such beautiful verse the deepest 
beliefs that they hold. All that this writer 
can add is that the Putnam Company 
have now given us a beautiful gift book in 
which this noble verse for the first time is 
given a setting which is adequate. 

x. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A LETTER TO MISS ENBOM 

This letter is a messenger of gladness 
and deep, deep gratitude to the many, 
many dear friends at home who have 
responded so lavishly to my request for 
paper dolls. I will try to thank them all 
individually during this Christmas vaca- 
tion, but immediately must the word go 
back to the Leader or the Bulletin or both, 
so that they all may read right away how 
they have made my heart rejoice in the 
joy of my darling Japanese children. I 
had enough paper dolls to give every one 
of my hundreds of little girls a doll and 
her wardrobe for Christmas. Then, as I 
had bought cards by the hundred a year 
ago and they arrived too late for last year, 
I had cards for all the boys. I only wish 
you could have seen those dear little shin- 
ing faces and have felt those little soft 
clinging arms as the children thronged to 
me in the yard as I started for home. 
They are always eager and loving, and 
they always greet me with a joyous ‘‘Cary 
Sensei’”” when they see me in the distance, 
but at Christmas time they were a mob of 
ecstatic, riotous cherubs, and all for so 
simple a gift as a card or a paper doll. I 


explained to all the classes that the gifts 
came from America, and I know that 
“America” means to them something 
more precious, a friend more kind and 
loving than ‘America’ has ever meant 
before. 

As for me, dear home friends, you have 
made my Christmas radiantly happy, in 
spite of the fact that to-morrow will be- 
gin the long parting with our Alfreda, one 
of the sources of the life and joy of our 
home. 

Everything is very quiet here this 
Christmas because of the Emperor’s 
passing on Christmas Day itself—very, 
very early in the morning. The correct 
expression here is that he has “gone into 
hiding.” 

We were to have our big Christmas party 
this evening for all our Sunday school 
pupils in our various classes. Now we shall 
have only a a short prayer service. We 
shall have the party for the little neighbor- 
hood children just the same, but without 
any singing or noisy games or jollity. 
They will just come in and look at the 
tree—a beautiful one this year, thanks to 
kind friends at home who sent the money 


—and receive presents and candy and 
Japanese oranges, and our Clara Barton 
Guild girls will tell them stories. 

Please give my heartiest thanks to 
everybody for cards, gifts, paper dolls, 
pictures, and give my love and New Year 
wishes to every one at home. Remember 
always to tell them that we are well and 
happy, oh, so happy in our work and our 
home. 

Maude Lyon Cary. 

Tokyo Fu, Dec. 27, 1926. 


This letter, although addressed to your 
secretary, is really a personal letter to all 
who helped to make Mrs. Cary so happy 
at Christmas time. 

* * 


ISN’T IT TOO BAD 


That so soon after Miss Powell is re- 
joicing because she has an associate 
worker, capable in every line of activity, 
but an especially good musician, both 
organs, the one in the chapel and the 
one in Friendly House, have practically re- 
fused to make a sound? Yes, this is just 
what has happened, and only last week 
Miss Downing went to Asheville to try to 
find some one who could repair one of 
these organs. 

So much real joy is found in the song 
services, so much friendliness is inspired 
by the “sings” in Friendly House, and so 
much is taught by the music in the pag- 
eants given at Sunburst! Why, it seems 
almost beyond belief that there should 
not be good instruments there to aid our 
workers. 

But we didn’t know that the organs were 
in this deplorable condition, did we? A 
good upright piano is what is needed now 
for Friendly House, and later perhaps an 
organ for the chapel. Now we know the 
urgent need. What are we ready to do 
about it? Shall there be voices out of 
tune because of the lack of a good in- 
strument, or shall they be true and in 
harmony by the assistance of a piano? 


Isn’t It Too Good 


To be true that even before we publish 
this appeal for a piano for Friendly House, 
a friend has discovered the need and has. 
started the fund with a donation of $5? 
In the Bulletin each month (we trust it. 
won’t be for more than two months any- 
way) a list of donations will be published. 
We may find some friend who has a piano. 
to give to Friendly House. If we do we'll 
let you know, but it seems almost advis- 
able, if we purchase, to do it in a near-by 
city, for the cost of sending a piano to 
Friendly House would be considerable. 
Send your donations to Miss Alice G. En- 
bom, 176 Newbury St., Boston, so that 
she may have an up-to-the-minute list- 
of those contributing. Checks or money- 
orders should be made payable to Mrs. 
Susan §S. Bishop, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Don’t you suppose the fund will: 
be completed by April at the latest? Let’s. 
work for it. 


Ski Daarenindb tamer telivas aa (a 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5. Illinois. 
Dr. Huntley: 


Jan. 30-Feb.5. New York State. Head- 


quarters. 
* * 


FACTS FROM FOLSOM 


The new superintendent of Teacher 
‘Training is faithful about making monthly 
reports. Here are some gleanings from his 
January letter: 

1. The papers from the Camp Hill In- 
stitute have been examined and proper 
credits given. 

2. The Baltimore church school has 
several members in the Community Class. 

3. Peoria, Ill., reports a Training Class. 

4. So does Wausau, Wis. 

5. We are to have a new set of blanks 
with all printing neat and up to date. 

* * 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


Every reader of these words is cor- 
dially invited to visit 176 Newbury St. 
and inspect the brand new bulletin board 
in which the Sunday school staff takes joy 
and pride. It hangs just inside the door 
of our general office, so that visitors can 
read with a minimum of effort the impor- 
tant information that it has to convey. 
Our latest publications, announcements of 
meetings in prospect, advertisements of 
good books and useful equipment, poems 
and other quotations that help—all these 
will be posted for the public good. In- 
cidentally this board, with its surface of 
fine wire netting, may serve as an object 
lesson to some investigators who are plan- 
ning publicity in their own schools. 


All hail, good folks who are looking 
for a text-book for boys and girls in the 
middle adolescent classes. You demand 
something interesting to the pupils. You 
demand something stimulating to the 
teacher. You demand something at the 
same time scholarly and thoroughly worth 
while. We have an important addition to 
our curriculum material in a little book 
written by our good friend, Dr. Sidney A. 
Weston, and published by the Pilgrim 
Press. It is called “Jesus and the Problems 
of Life.’ The author, not satisfied with 
the many discussion courses for young 
people, has attempted something differ- 
ent and better and has succeeded. The 
thirteen chapters suggest material enough 
not merely for one quarter but surely for 
two and probably for three. The students 
are encouraged to read thinkingly the life 
of Jesus and to consider the application of 
his principles to the life of the twentieth 
century, especially those activities in 
-which they themselves have a part. The 
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VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


The demand for trained workers 
in religious education is greater 
than the supply. 


Twenty-three hundred young people 
are now in schools fitting 
themselves for church 
school leadership. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

we 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
The Boston University School of * 
Religious Education and Social * 
Service had in 1919 105 students. * 
Notice this growth: 1920, 208. * 
MODs OL 61922) 311, 1928360 nm 
ODA RAL5s, 1925, 474. 1926505 
And for every competent graduate * 
several positions are offered. . 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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This Work Is to Spread in Uni- 
versalist Churches as Else- 
where. 


We desire to learn of bright and 
consecrated young people who will 
train for leadership in religious 
education. 
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volume for each pupil costs but sixty-five 
cents and no different book is required for 
the teacher. The course may well be 
popular in liberal church schools, for its 
whole influence is to lead to an affirmative 
answer when in the final] chapter comes the 
supreme question, ‘Will right always 
triumph?” 


One of the joys of being occasionally at 
“Headquarters” is that of dropping in 
to the Monday morning meetings of the 
Boston ministers. Those preachers are 
good folks with whom to shake hands and 
the addresses and discussions are always 
awakening. The other day, for instance, 
Rev. L. C. Nichols, of Salem, presented 
“Ten Commandments for Ministers” which 
made every hearer not only pause but 
highly resolve. Probably it caused him 
also to go home and make out his own 
list of fifty or a hundred commandments 
which would be profitable for him and his 
fellows of the cloth. I wanted to add one 
myself, but there was no time. I wanted 
to suggest a commandment given a long 
time ago and given by a very high author- 
ity: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy mind.” I quote it now, be- 
cause it is just as applicable to teachers in 
the church school as it is to their pastors. 
Psychologists tell us that only a very small 
proportion of the American people do any 
real thinking. Most folks think they 
think but, absorbed in the hustle of present 
day complexities, they touch only the sur- 


face of any subject. There is need that 
we all shall go deeper and then deeper and 
then deeper still, that we shall insist upon 
finding not merely the phenomena but the 
cause and the cause of the cause and the 
cause of the cause of the cause. Chadwick 
pays William Ellery Channing the high 
compliment of saying. “his intellectual 
integrity was the most characteristic fact 
of hislife.”’ If we can keep our intellectual 
integrity and activity, we can, in either 
pulpit or class-room, respect the ancient 
exhortation, “‘Praise the Lord with under- 
standing.” 
The Sojourner. 
* * 


WHY A NEW STANDARDS PLAN? 
I. Why Any Standards? 


What are Standards? Standards are 
approved practises, which have been found 
to be efficient ways of doing things. Who 
makes the Standards? Standards are not 
made; they are discovered through use. 
Through long practise certain ways of 
doing things come to be accepted as best 
because of their practical value.° The 
standards for public buildings require that 
doors open to the outside. No one archi- 
tect or contractor made this standard. 
It was discovered to be the best way after 
years of practise in erecting and using 
buildings. The same is true of standards 
in the church school. Through years of 
practise in religious education, certain 
ways of doing things have been discovered 
as best, that is, of most practical value. 

The Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards did not make the standards it pro- 
poses to issue. It has simply listed the 
best ways of doing things. 

Standards are useful for two purposes: 
guidance and measurement. Many workers 
do not know what good.practise is. For 
them, standards point the way to what 
should be done. For example, when our 
original standards plan was first issued, 
many schools had not thought of mis- 
sions or social service or teacher training 
as essentials of an efficient school. These 
items in the list have pointed the way to 
desirable ends. 

Standards are also valuable as a measur- 
ing instrument, to enable workers to de- 
termine their own efficiency and to com- 
pare themselves with others. Many values 
in religious education are too intangible 
for measurement, such as reverence, world- 
mindedness, self-mastery. But we shall 
find it profitable to measure the more 
tangible sides of our work, such as partici- 
pation in worship and giving, or the train- 
ing of our teachers, or the administrative 
management of our schools. 

The Committee on Standards have been 
struggling with the question, ‘Is there a 
better Standards plan than the one in use 
the past ten years?” 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


By the map, New 
Hampshire and Ver- 
mont are not especially 
irregular in shape, but 
by the railroad they 
are. Neither cruising 
cross country nor swing- 
ing round the circle is 
possible in winter, but 
rather dawdling over the dodecahedron is 
necessary, and that is what we have been 
doing for the past two weeks. The Su- 
perintendent was instructed at the latest 
sessions of the two Conventions which he 
serves to visit each parish in his field at 
least once each year for the purpose of 
conferring with pastors and people. Upon. 
the whole the people have evidently ap- 
proved of the plan, for invitations have 
come from every side. Of course most of 
the work must be done in automobile 
season, but all our parishes having pastors 
at the present time, a little breathing 
spell made it possible to initiate the new 
policy with the beginning of the new year. 
The first visit was to Marlboro, N. H., 
the occasion the annual meeting of the 
parish. Report of that has already been 
printed, and I simply record my impres- 
sions. The Congregational pastorate at 
Marlboro is now vacant, and there has 
been some irresponsible talk in the com- 
munity concerning federation. Hearing 
something of this, | imagine, and wishing 
to leave a clear field, Mr. Washburn, our 
pastor, resigned at the annual meeting. 
It was a good move. After the meeting 
there was no longer doubt as to the wishes 
of the people regarding either federation 
or the pastor. Discussion was full and 
free. It was recognized that federation 
might come, and while the people rejoiced 
that the spirit was such that it might 
come at any time, they were agreed that 
our church still had a duty to the com- 
munity as a separate organization. And 
they decided unanimously that they 
wished to continue the present pastorate. 
The year has been a good one. The par- 
sonage has been placed in excellent con- 
dition; the church building is always that 
way. New permanent funds to the extent 
of $1,500 have come in. The vacancies in 
office caused by the death of two of the 
most active men of the parish have been 
filled, two sons of Henry L. Page taking 
over the offices he held for so many years, 
and Mrs. Kate Davis and Roland Whit- 
ney taking over the offices held by Robert 
Whitney. It looks well for the future at 
Marlboro. * * On the way back from 
Marlboro, I experienced my first railroad 
wreck in something like twenty years of 
constant travel over this section of the 
country. The crack Montreal express 
left the rails just below Walpole, N. H., 
and lay over on its side in a snow bank. 


I simply hit my head on the steel car, so 
no damage was done to me, but that no 
one was seriously injured seems to have 
been an addition to the miracles. * * 
Noted at Bellows Falls the evidence of the 
new pastorate under Rev. L. L. Lewis in 
the attractive sign placed in the lobby of 
the hotel. Also noted in the local paper 
that Mr. Lewis is entertaining the twenty 
members of the vested choir at dinner at 
Hotel Windham soon. Also noted account 
of the recent dinner tendered by the local 
newspaper to its staff of correspondents, 
and that our own Miss Sarah A. Porter of 
Langdon occupied the place of honor as 
the longest in service. * * From Bellows 
Falls, Vt., to Rutland for a call on the 
Convention treasurer, R. L. Richmond, 
who is also president of St. Paul’s parish. 
It was not an official visit, but the report 
of activities at Rutland is very encourag- 
ing. Both Mr. and Mrs. Yantis are gain- 
ing prominent positions in the city and 
acceptance in the church. The Home- 
makers Club is the most recent of the 
organizations. * * Back to Morrisville, 
where I supplied for Donald J. Evans, the 
pastor, who escapes from St. Lawrence 
University only once in two weeks. The 
people stand my supplying of the pulpit 
very well, but each time they inform me 
they are waiting anxiously for the time 
when Mr. Evans will be able to give full 
service. * * Off Sunday afternoon for 
Dover, N. H. It’s some trip to get to 
Dover from Morrisville in snow time— 
snowmobile to Stowe, Toonerville Trolley 
to Waterbury, milk train to Montpelier 
Junction, double-ended gasmobile to 
Montpelier and stop for the night, then 
express to Manchester, N. H., across 
country to Rockingham and on to Dover. 
But it’s worth it all to come out of that 
trip into the brightly lighted and newly 
decorated vestry of the Pierce Memorial 
Church at Dover. They had a sign on the 
blackboard telling me I was welcome, but 
I knew it when I smelled the oyster stew. 
Great bunch of people, too, all happy be- 
cause they have done good work, paid 
their bills, repaired both vestry and audi- 
torium, under the leadership of Rev. H. E. 
Latham gained new strength in the city, 
seen the Sunday school and the Boy Scouts 
grow in number—of course they were 
happy. The meeting was saddened some- 
what by the report of the death of Dr. 
George R. Smith, prominent in church and 
city. Dr. Smith was a Vermonter, born 
in Barnard, living in boyhood in Gaysville, 
but spending his whole professional career 
at Dover. I never saw Dr. Smith until I 
went to Dover as Superintendent a few 
years ago, but in my circuit years at 
Bethel, Vermont, his mother used to take 
me in when I was doing my parish work 
at Gaysville, and I know where Dr. Smith 


got his loyalty to the liberal church. * * 
Was not able to make Portsmouth on this 
trip, but word came to me of the work 
being done there, of the newly decorated 
and furnished parlor and pastor’s study, 
the successful candlelight service recently 
held, and general activity all along the 
line. The morning paper told of a bequest 
of $15,000 to this parish. Don’t know 
whether this was an error or not, as all 
other bequests were to Unitarian or- 
ganizations. * * From Dover to Boston 
to interview a young Englishman who has 
left the Roman Catholic priesthood for 
the liberal church, and who is going up 
into our north country to see if he can find 
a mission field for himself. Then an inter- 
view with President Cousens of Tufts 
College, to see what his institution could 
do for my girl in the way of an education. 
That made me feel old, but I felt better 
after the interview with Dr. Huntley and 
Miss Earle about the joint Sunday School 
and Y. P. C. U. Institute which we young 
people are to hold at Barre, Vt., June 23 
to 26. How it snowed in Boston! I 
wouldn’t live in a climate like that for 
anything. Couldn’t open your mouth 
without getting it filled. Blew everywhere. 
We have snow in Vermont, but it falls 
gently and lies quietly; sometimes. * * 
On to Manchester for an interview with 
officers and heads of departments. Mr. 
Altenbern has caught on in church and 
city, and Mrs. Altenbern and the kiddies 
have the love of all. The parish is at work. 
The budget for last year called for an in- 
crease of $1,000, but the treasurer told 
me all bills would be paid. Then that 


‘wonderful Ladies’ Union:-—$800 given to 


the trustees for work this year and appar- 
ently more ready if needed. In fact in all 
of the parishes the work of the women is 
almost unbelievable. * * Concord next 
station, in time for the annual meeting and 
another parish supper. They are pretty 
proud at Concord. They take every one 
to see the furnace room where the furnace 
isn’t any more, heat being obtained from 
outside the church building, to the audi- 
torium with its new decorations, new 
lighting, electricity instead of gas, its new 
floor, and then to the memorial windows, 
all windows in the auditorium now being 
of this type and only two of the old type 
left in the vestibule, one of these being 
already pledged for replacement. Then 
those organizations—four or five circles 
of King’s Daughters, one of Sons, Mission 
Circle, Girl Scouts, Men’s Club, Ladies’ 
Aid, and a dozen and one other organiza- 
tions, all reporting balances in the treasury 
which combined would pay the national 
debt apparently, but, better still, report- 
ing real effective work done and more 
planned. The meeting was a corker, Olin 
Chase presiding, scattering bright re- 
marks everywhere, generously instructing 
the Superintendent on some things that. 
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were so and some that were not, the people 
standing up under it all and coming back 
for more, the pastor’s report showing 
many, many calls into the life of the city. 
* * Across the state line to Springfield, 
Vt. Chicken-pie supper this time. If I 
hadn’t paid a railroad fare I shouldn’t 
know I had shifted scenes, same happy 
people, same reports of work undertaken 
and work planned. Oh, yes, there is that 
janitor at Springfield. He keeps the 
church as neat as a pin. That is not a 
universal custom, I find. But listen to this: 
When the choir loft needs a new linoleum 
or the swinging doors into the auditorium 
need to be re-covered with real leather, 
this janitor buys the material and pays for 
it himself and then does the work. Yes, 
he is under contract to Springfield for 
two years more. Great things doing in a 
churchly way at Springfield. The Congre- 
gationalists have completely rebuilt their 
meeting-house, making it a modern com- 
munity institution, the Methodists are 
sending one of the ablest and broadest- 
minded men in their Conference to their 
pastorate, the Baptists have built a church 


Maine. 


Pastoral Changes. 
—Several changes have 
taken place among the 
ministers of Maine 
in the last few weeks. 
The latest is the accept- 
ance by Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom of Gardiner of 
a call to Pittsfield. He will take up his 
new duties probably about May 1. At 
Livermore Falls, Rev. Barton Watson 
supplied the pulpit during December, and 
at the annual parish meeting early in 
January was asked to remain as pastor. 
Rev. Oluf Tandberg, formerly of Halifax, 
N.S., has accepted a call to the Federated 
Church, Congregational-Universalist, in 
Mechanic Falls, beginning his work of- 
ficially with the first of the year, although 
he had supplied there a number of weeks 
before. Rev. H. S. Baker, formerly of 
Mechanic Falls, is now settled at Lewis- 
ton, Miss Angela Fossett continuing as 
parish assistant. * * The death of Rey. 
Chester Gore Miller, pastor of the Norway 
ehurch, was promptly filled by making 
Rev. Marguerite Pearman, his assistant, 
acting pastor. At the annual parish meet- 
ing steps were taken toward securing a 
new minister. After a period of inactivity, 
the church at South Windham has re- 
sumed services with Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith, of the Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land, in charge. Members of his choir 
make the trip out to this suburban church 
with him Sunday afternoons. * * Federa- 
tions.—The idea of federated churches is 
spreading with some degree of rapidity in 
Maine, and we are likely to see a growing 
number of these co-operative enterprises 
in the near future. In some places eco- 
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building and settled a pastor within the 
past few years, but after all we think that 
physically our church building, spiritually 
our organization, and from a community 
standpoint our parish, are keeping pace 
with the others. Springfield must be a 
great church town. Our pastor, Rev. 
R. A. Nunn, has recovered his health to 
considerable extent and is filling a real 
place in the community. * * The follow- 
ing things ought perhaps to be mentioned: 
Barre, Vermont, reports one of the most 
successful years of its existence under Rey. 
W. A. Kelley. Richmond Federated 
Church under Rev. Frank Hazen is doing 
a real work in the town and conserving 
all the interests of the people represented. 
The Community Church at Stowe is to 
lose its pastor, Rev. Harold White, who 
has done good work for the short time he 
has been in Stowe. Rochester Federation 
shows that it is getting into the swing of 
the new movement and serving well the 
religious needs of the community. Woods- 
ville reports that the new pastor, Gordon 
C. Reardon, is fully at work. 
George F. Fortier. 


Letter 


nomic pressure due to decreasing popula- 
tions has brought it about; in others, a 
desire for larger service to the community 
is the primary objective. The spirit of 
federation has progressed far enough so 
that there are not wanting those who insist 
upon almost immediate consummation, 
and one or two abortive attempts at federa- 
tion have been made recently. The 
churches contemplating federation must 
take time to grow together, and to become 
one in spirit, before federation that prom- 
ises real success is practicable. At Nor- 
way such a suggestion was made, and it 
may be that after a time the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches there 
will unite for an inclusive program of 
community service. But as yet they are 
not ready for it, and the question of im- 
mediate federation was answered in the 
negative by a three to one vote in the 
annual meeting of the Universalist parish. 
Each of these churches numerically and 
financially is strong enough to operate 
alone, although they are sufiiciently alike, 
doctrinally and socially, so that federation 
would be comparatively easy. After the 
idea has had time to germinate for a few 
years, a different decision may be reached. 
* * The Larger Parish.—A kind of 
federation particularly applicable to rural 
areas is the Larger Parish plan, and so far 
as present information goes, Maine is the 
only place where this has been tried on an 
interdenominational basis. The Oxford 
United Parish has recently completed its 
first year, and reports of the year’s ac- 
tivities, and still more the plans made for 
the second year, are indicative of a tre- 
mendous advance in the organization of 
rural religious life. This parish comprises 
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all the churches in an area of about 150 
square miles, including those of Congrega- 
tional, Methodist and Universalist con- 
nection. There is now a full staff of three 
ministers, one of whom is primarily a pas- 
tor, another a social worker and the third 
a director of religious education. Each of 
them preaches at least twice every Sun- 
day, but each has general supervision of 
his own part of the work for the entire 
area served. The experiment has been 
financed about half from within and half 
from without the parish itself, each of the 
churches agreeing for the first year to 
contribute to the united treasury not less 
than they had been spending separately. 
In preparing the budget for the new year, 
the amount needed for local sources was 
apportioned in proportion to estimated 
ability, and each church has secured 
pledges equal to or greater than the amount 
asked. This means that the income for 
the work from local sources will amount to 
something like $750 more this year than 
last. Whether a rural field can become 
entirely self-supporting under this plan, 
no one can say, but the increase in con- 
tributions indicates progress in that direc- 
tion. One of the most promising features 
of the plans for the new year is a proposed 
Council of Social Agencies, which it is 
hoped will co-ordinate the work of all the 
churches, lodges, clubs and other organiza- 
tions in the region served by the United 
Parish. * * Convocation.—An annual 
event in Maine is Convocation Week at 
Bangor Theological Seminary. In addi- 
tion to the four courses of lectures offered 
during the week, this is the,meeting time 
and place for many of the ministers of the 
state, particularly those of a somewhat 
liberal turn of mind. This year, in addi- 
tion to a meeting of the Universalist 
ministers, there will also be a fellowship 
lunch and meeting of the Congregational- 
ists and Universalists together, to continue 
the discussion so satisfactorily begun at 
the meeting in Hallowell in November. 
These two meetings will be held on Thurs- 
day of Convocation Week in the First 
Universalist Church of Bangor. The lec- 
turers during Convocation Week this 
year are Dr. Mark A. Dawber, one of the 
rural church experts of the Methodist 
Boards; Dr. John R. P. Sclater, of Toronto, 
Canada; President John Edgar Park, of 
Wheaton College, and Dr. Samuel S. 
Drury, of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
* * Local News.—The Waterville church 
begins the new year with courage and 
faith. There has been a complete change 
in the list of officers. The Men’s Club is 
playing a large part in the activities of the 
church, monthly dinners being held, with 
an address or entertainment following. 
The attendance has more than doubled. 
There is increased interest also in the work 
of the Mission Circle, and the other women’s 
organizations are busy. The Bangor 
church is offering a series of Sunday eve- 
ning radio concerts which are drawing 
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large audiences, and are being broadcast 
through station WABI. On Jan. 30 Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing will make her second 
appearance here in one of her lecture re- 
citals. A fine spirit of optimism prevailed 
at the annual parish meeting of the Church 
of the Messiah, Portland. It was voted 
to add $500 to the proposed budget for 
the purpose of more rapidly reducing the 
debt incurred for extensive improvements 
last summer, and there was confidence 
that the financial canvass would yield 
the needed amount. Auburn reports a 
similar feeling, with an increase in the 
minister’s salary. Rev. and Mrs. M.S. Hill 
have made a large place for themselves in 
the life not only of the church but of the 
city. Old Town has completed a financial 
canvass which yields twice as much as 
that of a year ago. The church is in the 
best financial and spiritual condition in 
its entire history. Dexter has a similar 
record of achievement. The trustees 
proposed a budget calling for an expendi- 
ture of $3,200, including all denomina- 
tional quotas, the Five Year Program, etc. 
At the annual meeting reports showed that 
pledges, loose collections and income from 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. F. B. Bishop, Southern Superinten- 
dent, has been called to the pastorate of 
Grace-Messiah Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, called at Universalist Headquarters 
on Monday, Jan. 17. 


The week-end engagements of the Mas- 
sachusetts Superintendent for January 
were as follows: Jan. 2, Plymouth; Jan. 9, 
Lawrence; Jan. 16, Monson and Palmer; 
Jan. 23, Warren; Jan. 30, Medford Hillside. 


Miss Alfreda Cary, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary of Tokyo, Japan, arrived in 
San Francisco, Jan. 12, en route to Tufts 
College, which she is to enter as a student 
at the opening of the second semester. 


Rev. H. H. Niles of Denver has been 
elected chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Colorado Legislature. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice and Mrs. Rice 
have rented a bungalow on Hi-ta-Kee Ave., 
off Lakeview, Sebring, Fla. Their address 
is P. O. Box 1011. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Los Angeles, 
who is in the service of the Near East 
Relief, is locating near Boston. We will 
give his address when we receive it. 


Rev. Richard McLaughlin of Hartford, 
Conn., recently returned from a sad trip 
to Ohio to attend the funeral of his mother. 
In a personal letter he says: “I could write 
volumes about her work, sacrifice, and 
privations for the Universalist Church: 
what she did as a singer, going always 
with my father for years in Canadian and 
Vermont winters, Our Universalist faith 


endowments will yield about $3,600, not 
including contributions from any of the 
auxiliary societies. They will undertake 
various projects for the improvement of 
the building. Under the leadership of Rev. 
Tracy Pullman and Ruth Owens Pullman 
every part of the work is making steady 
progress. South Paris continues under the 
supply of Rev. O. E. Bryant, formerly of 
the Methodist church in Mechanic Falls, 
and while it has not yet reached the point 
where it feels it can call a resident minister, 
it is making steady progress in that direc- 
tion. * * In the Spring.—Plans are al- 
ready being made for meetings that will be 
held as soon as the highways are open and 
motor traffic is dependable once more. 
Early in May the May meeting of the 
women of the state will be held at some 
central point, and about the same time 
the annual banquet of the Kennebec 
Valley Y. P. C. U. will be held, probably at 
Oakland. The State Convention of the 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in Norway, May 
20-22. The suggestion has also been made 
that a men’s banquet and rally be held as 
in some previous years. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


would have been lost long since had it not 
been for tactful, loyal, modest, loving 
wives in parsonages.”’ 


Owen D. Young, head of a group of men 
who are raising an endowment of one 
million dollars for the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
has received from Charles G. Dawes, 
Vice President of the United States, 
$15,775, the cash award received by him 
as winner of the Nobel Prize for Peace, 
to be credited on the quota of $100,000 
which Chicago is raising for the school. 


Rev. John Edwin Price has resigned his 
position as pastor of our church in Cin- 
cinnati and his position as dean of the 
Broadwell School, effective March 1, to 
give his entire time to the Nash Journal, 
of which he is associate editor. Mr. Price 
has been in Cincinnati five years. 


A daughter—Dorothy—was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson at 
Shizuoka, Japan, Jan. 10. 


Maine 


Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. The Christmas season was not- 
able. The children of the church school 
had their Christmas tree in the vestry on 
the evening of Dec. 28, an occasion made 
significant by the presence as guests of a 
group of underprivileged boys and girls 
whose delight was so spontaneous and 
wholesome that every one present felt more 
deeply the spirit of the season. On Christ- 
mas Sunday evening our quartette, as- 
sisted by a chorus of thirty-five voices, 
gave a cantata, The ladies of the church 


sent out twenty-eight well-filled baskets 
to the needy, and the Chapin Class made 
many articles of clothing for the children 
and cheered the hearts of thirty-six little 
girls with an equal number of dolls, each 
with a complete wardrobe. The congrega- 
tions on Sunday mornings are uniformly 
large and the Men’s Forum which follows 
an unqualified success. The church school 
has increased in membership, new classes 
have been formed and plans are in the 
making for increased efficiency. The Y.P. 
C. U. never has been so strong both in 
numbers and enthusiasm and Mrs. Tower 
is leading them toward larger things. 


Norway.—Rev. Marguerite G. Pearman, 
acting pastor. The death of Mr. Miller, 
early in December, was a severe loss to our 
church and the community. However, 
there has been little interruption in our 
program, and reports at the annual parish 
meeting on Jan. 13 indicate healthy con- 
ditions in all departments. The Ladies’ 
Circle had a particularly satisfactory year, 
making even larger contributions than 
usual to parish expenses. In addition to 
the usual activities, they are catering once 
each month to the local Kiwanis Club. 
The comedy drama, “The Fate of Flor- 
ette,” given Jan. 6 in connection with a 
public supper, brought out the largest 
crowd in some years. For some time, in- 
formal joint committees have been working 
on a plan for federating our parish and the 
Second Congregational. Their plan was 
presented to the annual meetings of both 
parishes. The Congregationalists voted in 
favor of the plan, provided not less than 
90 per cent of our parish also approved it. 
Tne Universalists voted against the plan 
by a decisive majority. The calling of a 
pastor was referred to the parish commit- 
tee. In the mean time, Miss Pearman is 
occupying the pulpit. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Christmas week was well observed. 
Sunday, Dec. 19, at the morning service, 
Dr. Smith delivered a sermon on “The 
Pre-Christmas Spirit,’”’ and appropriate 
music was given by the choir. The audi- 
torium was made unusually attractive with 
decorations of laurel and evergreens ar- 
ranged in festoons and wreaths, with bas- 
kets of pinks on either side of the pulpit. 
At the church school hour a Christmas 
concert program was presented by the 
younger members of the school and the 
Y. P. C. U. orchestra. At 4 p. m. the 
Girl Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. gave a 
Christmas candlelight service in the church 
auditorium. The Bangor churches were 
invited to be present. Dec. 26 there was 
special music and a sermon by the pastor 
on “The Post-Christmas Spirit.” In the 
evening a Christmas musicale was pre- 
sented by the Clara Barton Guild and the 
Y.P.C.U., consisting of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers and a Christmas address. 
Christmas baskets, sums of money, and 
cards were send to shut-ins, the sick and 
needy and out-of-town members by the 
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Floral and Aid Society. The series of 
WABI Sunday evening concerts insti- 
tuted and supervised by Dr. Smith, is 
proving very successful this winter, as well 
as a blessing to shut-ins and residents of 
the rural districts. The same is true of the 
morning services, as all Sunday services 
are broadcast. The first in the series, 
Gaul’s oratorio, “The Holy City,” was 
given Jan. 9 by the choir and other assisting 
artists. The City Community Concert and 
the University of Maine sacred band con- 
cert were broadcast respectively on the 
following Sundays. Other excellent pro- 
grams are scheduled for the remainder 
of the series. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, All Souls.—Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, pastor. Our church school could 
not join with the other city churches in 
their fathers and sons banquet on account 
‘of events in our own church, and so de- 
cided to hold our own fathers and sons 
and mothers and daughters banquets 
together in our own social room. A 
chicken supper was served under Mrs. 
Leavitt’s direction and the Boy Scouts 
of our troop acted as waiters under Scout 
Leader Earle McKinstry. Community 


singing was led by Mr. H. Hamilton from , 


the Y. M.C. A. There were toasts given 
“To the sons from the fathers,” by Mr. 
Ross Philipps, a church school teacher, and 
“To the fathers from the sons,” by Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr. The toast to the 
* daughters from the mothers was given 
by Mrs. Irene Pentland, who read a poem 
written by her father, our beloved Deacon 
A. L. Sweet; and Miss Marjorie White 
gave the toast to the mothers, reading 
a poem written for the occasion by our 
superintendent, Mrs. Adella Miller. The 
oldest mother present was Mrs. C. L. 
Hooker, ninety-one years old, and the 
oldest father was Mr. Wm. Holliday, 
eighty-four years old. After the banquet 
all went upstairs to the church school 
room, and were entertained by a clever 
magician. The thoughtful note of the 
evening was furnished by an address by 
Dr. Wm. A. Bryan of the Worcester State 
Hospital. Miss Holliday’s class of girls 
dressed a beautiful Friendship doll to 
send to Japan. Dec. 19 we had a special 
Christmas service during the Sunday 
school hour. Miss Florence Hughes read 
the Christmas story, ““Why the Chimes 
Rang.” The children sang Christmas 
carols and Mrs. Leavitt and the school or- 
chestra played. For the Christmas enter- 
tainment a play was given, “Santa Helps 
Out.” Mrs. Nelson Potter, superintend- 
ent of the Primary department, prepared 
all the costumes and drilled the children 
who took part. The customary watch 
night service was held as in other years 
at the parsonage, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt. 

Yarmouthport.—Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
D. D., pastor. A first-class heating plant 
has recently been installed in the church. 


Dr. Morrison continues to draw the larg- 
est congregations in town. Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 12, the ladies give a chicken- 
pie supper. Dr. Morrison preaches every 
other Sunday, while on the alternate Sun- 
day an illustrated lecture or concert is 
given. Congregations range from fifty 
to 150. A complete list of officers was 
chosen at the annual meeting recently 
held, the clerk and treasurer being Nathan 
H. Mathews. All of this speaks well for a 
church which has been closed for many 
years and which up to a year ago had very 
little prospect of continuing its service 
to this community. 


Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
At our January vesper service held Jan. 16, 
Mr. D. Elton Trueblood, secretary of the 
Society of Friends of Boston, was the 
speaker, on ‘‘Patriotism for the New Day.” 
This service was dedicated to the applica- 
tion of the Christmas message of “peace 
and good-will to all men,” and was the 
third of our winter series. On Feb. 13 we 
will honor the memory of Lincoln and on 
March 18 the five-reel moving picture, 
“Hell and the Way Out,” picturing the 
horrors of war and the need of work for 
enduring peace, will be shown. On Feb. 
15 Rey. U. S. Milburn will give his lec- 
ture, ‘“Bonnie Scotland, Land of Blue- 
bells and Heather,” in our auditorium. 


Framingham.—Rev. H. L. Thornton, 
pastor. The Ladies’ Association held a 
successful fair Dee: 1 and 2. The first 
night they served supper to a large gather- 
ing and later in the evening the young 
people gave a one-act play to a full house. 
The second night there was a program of 
readings, singing, and dancing. The 
Association made over $500. The women 
who belong to this organization deserve a 
great deal of praise. There are not many 
of them, but they work together in har- 
mony. On Sunday, Dec. 26, the children 
of the church school gave a Christmas 
concert under the direction of Miss Vir- 
ginia Merriam. Mrs. B. F. Merriam told 
a wonderful Christmas story and held the 
attention of the children all through the 
recital. At the conclusion of the concert 
presents were distributed from the Christ- 
mas tree and the minister and his wife 
were very generously remembered from 
the Ladies’ Association and from Mr. B. F. 
Merriam. We have been getting out a 
church calendar for the last few weeks 
and we find it a great help to the work. 
The minister has been here in Framingham 
six years last December. The church 
school under the able leadership of Chester 
A. Dunlap is making good progress. The 
Junior Union under the wonderful superin- 
tendent, Miss Susan Hastings, who is 
eighty-six years young, is making rapid 
growth and progress. The Y. P. C. U., un- 
der the leadership of Miss Rachel Sweetser, 
the president, is doing many things for 
the church. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
Over a hundred parishioners and friends 


gathered one evening recently in the 
church parlors and extended a warm wel- 
come to the new pastor and his family. 
Guests of honor included Rev. Fred Alban 
Weil, of the First Parish Church, Rev. 
Henry F. Widen, of the Central Baptist 
Church, Rev. Carlton Easton, of Com- 
munity Congregational Church, Quincy 
Point, Rev. David C. Reid of Quincy, Rev. 
Charles R. Tenney of North Weymouth, 
and Rey. A. E. Wilson of Braintree, Mrs. 
Franklin 8. Nichols of the Quincy School 
Committee and Mr. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eben W. Prescott of. Braintree, Mrs. 
Emily Blake and Mrs. Harriet Lombard, 
two of the oldest members of the church. 
Music was contributed by Mrs. Charles 
Payson. Mrs. Noble carried a bouquet 
of sweet-peas, the gift of the women of 
the church. Assisting Mr. and Mrs. Noble 
in receiving were their daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Noble Thompson, and John F. Hy- 
land, senior deacon, Frank A. Baker, 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
Charles Payson, president of the church 
board. Letters were read from Rey. 
Howard Key Bartow of Christ Church, 
Rev. G. Vaughn Shedd of the Atlantic 
Methodist Church, Rev. J. Harrison 
Thompson of the First Baptist Church, 
Wollaston, Rev. Isaiah W. Sneath, D. D., 
of Wollaston Congregational Church, and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. The committee 
in charge was comprised of Charles Pay- 
son, chairman; Mrs. Ralph Poulin, Mrs. 
Selma Olson, Mr.and Mrs. Frank A. Baker, 
Mrs. Ray C. Hopkins, and Mrs. Forrest 
Kimball. 


Minnesota . 


Rochester.—Rev. O. Whitman Eames, 
pastor. During Mr. Eames’ pastorate of 
a year and a half all departments of the 
church work have taken new heart and 
made fine progress. The congregation, 
which for several years has not exceeded 
thirty people, has doubled and trebled. 
People from surrounding towns are be- 
coming interested and driving in to attend 
our services. Mr. Eames is arousing much 
interest with his addresses. Some recent 
subjects have been: ‘“New Gods for Old,”’ 
“Prohibition—Pro and Con,” “Youth 
—Our Modern Scapegoat,” ‘The X in 
Christmas.”’ With the help of Mrs. Todd, 
state Sunday school worker, from the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
the Sunday school has been reorganized. 
A strong kindergarten has been established 
and completely equipped with new tables, 
chairs, and study materials. The Modern- 
ist class for adults, instituted last year by 
Mr. Eames, who is its teacher, numbers 
between thirty and forty people. The 
class is engaged in studying the various 
books of the Bible from a modern stand- 
point. The class consists of a lecture, 
question period and open discussion. It 
has attracted much attention, is often 
attended by people from the other churches, 
and the class members have displayed 
their interest by doing much outside read- 
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ing. A Young People’s Union has been 
in operation for several months. The 
young people meet on Sunday at 5.30 
p. m. for a devotional meeting and social 
hour with refreshments. They have mani- 
fested a desire to help the church and 
have been given the opportunity. Some 
of them have served as ushers and taken 
the offering at the morning service. At 
Thanksgiving they provided dinners for 
the poor. On Christmas Day they pro- 
duced a play in the church vestry, coached 
by Mr. and Mrs, Eames, which was well 
attended and enjoyed. The young people 
have also taken over the responsibility of 
increasing the Sunday school attendance 
with notable success. Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Koeser of Minneapolis have lent valuable 
assistance in the organization of the 
Union. The annual meeting of the parish 
was held on Jan. 11. A supper preceded 
the business meeting which was well at- 
tended. The treasurer reported an in- 
creased budget, and all bills paid. A 
large amount has been spent on improving 
the property. The parsonage has been 
completely redecorated inside and out, 
and a new heating plant installed, the 
roof of the church and the gutters renewed, 
the church heating plant put into perfect 
order. The lawns and grounds have been 
recultivated, and shrubbery planted. Spe- 
cial Sunday school rooms have been 
painted and rendered attractive. The 
organ: has been overhauled and put into 
perfect condition. Many of Mr. Eames’s 
addresses have been published in full by 
the papers. He has also been privileged to 
address the students of the high school, 
Kiwanis, Rotary, and such organizations. 
On the day before Christmas he addressed 
the great Christmas gathering at the 
Hotel Kohler, a body of people made up 
of visitors from nearly every state who are 
in Rochester for treatment at the Mayo 
Clinic. Many invitations have been re- 
ceived to speak in surrounding towns. The 
Ladies’ Society held their annual bazar 
and supper in December. Two hundred 
and fifty people were fed and a large num- 
ber turned away. The bazar was a success 
and testified to the faithful efforts of a 
devoted group of ladies. The church has 
been grieved by the loss of several out- 
standing workers who are sadly missed. 
In his annual report, Mr. Hames announced 
that during the past year he has conducted 
three weddings, four baptisms, eleven 
funerals, forty-six regular preaching serv- 
ices, and welcomed sixteen new members. 
The church moves forward into the new 
year with assurance and hope. -The annual 
canvass for pledges of financial support 
is to be held soon and it is expected that 
the pledges will render possible an in- 
creased budget with greater facilities of 
service. 


New Hampshire 


Marlboro.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. After two years of very successful 
leadership as superintendent of the Sun- 
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day school, Harold B. Derby has resigned 
and Ralph A. Pierce, who has recently 
moved here, with his family, after they 
had long been strong supporters of our 
church at Winchester, has taken his place. 
Miss Madolyn Clark, who has been secre- 
tary of the Y. P. C. U., has been succeeded 
by Mrs. M. Belle Garfield. The Ladies’ 
Circle has selected members for the en- 
tertainment committee for the annual fair, 
which is to take place next November. 


New York 


Middleport.—Rev. Clare Blauvelt, pas- 
tor. During the month of November the 
pastor preached a series of four sermons on 
the general theme of ‘World Religions,” 
which appeared each week in the local 
newspaper. The religions discussed were 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism and Judaism, The Christmas eve 
service this year differed from any ever 
held in this church. A simple altar, backed 
by a Gothic screen of evergreen, was 
erected on the pulpit platform. An il- 
luminated transparency of the star of 
Bethlehem was hung at the apex of the 
screen. Candles on the altar and in the 
windows provided the only light for the 
service. A vested choir and orchestra led 
the congregation in singing favorite Christ- 
mas carols. The closing part of the pro- 
gram was a beautiful candlelight service. 
The pastor told the Christmas story and 
described how Jesus had been the light of 
the world. During this description young 
men passed through the congregation and 
lighted the candles presented to each per- 
son upon entering the church. Only one 
who has seen this service can appreciate 
how impressive and inspiring is the sight 
of hundreds of lighted candles held aloft 
by a congregation. After this service 
Santa Claus visited us and assisted in dis- 
tributing the gifts to the members of the 
church school. About fifteen of our young 
people went about the community later 
singing Christmas carols to the sick and 
shut-in. Young People’s Day was ob- 
served by a splendid service in charge 
of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
Addresses were given on ‘What Do We 
Want?” “Who Is at Fault?” and ““Where 
Are We Going?” At the state Y.P.C. U. 
convention, held in Canton during the 
Thanksgiving vacation, our Union was 
represented by twelve delegates, more than 
those sent by any other Union. Our 
young people also obtained permanent 
possession of the efficiency cup, having 
won it twice before this year. We are all 
very proud of our young men now attend- 
ing St. Lawrence University. Three of 
them are preparing for the ministry and 
one for medicine. All are taking promi- 
nent parts in the various college activities. 
Our church school is showing splendid 
progress. The attendance record shows 
an increase of about twenty since Sep- 
tember. The parish house is now fully 
complete from the outside. Work on it 
has ceased for the time being because of a 
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lack of funds. To date the work done 
represents an expenditure of $15,000, and 
it is hoped that the money necessary to 
complete it can be secured soon. The 
need for such a building becomes more 
apparent each week. The annual fair and 
supper of the ladies was held in the dining 
hall of the Methodist church, since we 
lack adequate quarters for such affairs at 
the present time. The largest crowd on 
record and a considerable sum of money 
realized is the result of this affair. 
Lockport.—Rev. George F. Magraw, 
pastor. Our church participated with 
eight other churches of the city in a prayer 
week recently held. As all nine ministers 
could not preach, our minister felt himself 
honored to be asked to preach at the 
Presbyterian church, and on the subject 
“The Church and National Problems.” 


Henderson.—Rey. Gustav Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The annual chicken pie supper and 


bazar was held Saturday, Nov. 20. Every- | 


thing was disposed of. The receipts were 
the largest we ever had and a delightful 
evening was enjoyed. We have on the 
first Friday of each month a social supper 
which is well attended. The Sunday 
school purchased a beautiful Friendship 
Doll which was sent to Japan. She was 
named “Liberty Friendship Henderson.’* 
She was given a farewell party at the home 
of Mrs. Dorothy Hungerford, which was 
attended by fifty young people. Christ- 
mas Eve our church joined with the Metho- 
dist church, having the tree at the Metho- 
dist church under the leadership of su- 
perintendents and teachers of both schools. 
The younger members gave songs and 


- recitations and the older ones gave two 


plays. Each child present was remem- 
bered with a gift and a box of candy. The 
furnace in the church has been repaired 
so that the church is very warm and com- 
fortable, even in the coldest of weather. 
The Y. P. C. U. is holding a meeting every 
Sunday evening and a social meeting once 
a month. The society is very active. 
Every Sunday evening our pastor gives 
an illustrated lecture which is very much 
enjoyed by a large audience. 
Whitesville-—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. The church held its 84th annual 
meeting and election of officers on Jan. 6, 
at the home of Dr. Probasco, one of the 
trustees of the church. The trustees whose 
terms expired were re-elected and Mr. 
Harvey S. Richmond was also re-elected 
chairman of the trustees. The veteran 
clerk, G. W. Forsythe, was re-elected to 
the same office for the twenty-eighth 
consecutive time. Mr. Forsythe is the 
grandson of Jonathon Richardson, who 
was one of the organizers of the “Uni- 
versalist Society” May 25, 1844, and who 
appeared with Rey. Jason Lewis before 
Samuel C. Wilson, “First Judge of Alle- 
gany County,” and attested the “formation 
of the said religious society.’’ The original 
trustees elected in 1844 were George K. 
Lee, Holiab Sawyer and Thomas Collver. 
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‘Mrs. Mary B. Day was elected treasurer 
at the last meeting in place of her husband, 
the former faithful and devoted Univer- 
salist and treasurer, who died in Novem- 
ber. The church is in excellent religious 
and social condition and is held in high 
esteem. The Ladies’ Aid held their annual 
‘meeting in connection with that of the 
church. The former officers were reelected 
with the exception that Mrs. R. S. Keller- 
man was elected as president. The Aid 
is exceptionally beneficent, socially and 
financially successful. 
Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
At our Christmas service a vested choir 
that had been in training under a compe- 
tent director for four weeks, sang. They 
have been singing regularly every Sunday 
morning since. Beginning the first of the 
year a day Bible school has been in session 
two days each week. About 250 different 
children are enrolled. Our church is 
taking an active part in campus activities 
and our ladies served at the banquet given 
by the Campus Churches Association to 
the foreign students. The Clara Barton 
Guild is entertaining the young married 
people once a month. The Sunday school 


has inaugurated a campaign for new mem- ° 


bers and the regular church drive for new 
members will start Feb. 17. The Y. P. 
C. U. has increased its pledge to the church 
and practically all its members are in the 
vested choir. The W. U. M. A. enter- 
tained the state meeting of presidents and 
the executive board Jan. 20. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
The reports at the recent annual meeting 
showed progress in every department. 
Verne H. Winchester and Linn D. Taylor 
were re-elected trustees and Frank EK. 
Barber clerk. The report of the treasurer, 
Harry C. Freeman, showed finances in 
excellent condition, with all bills paid. 
At a meeting of the trustees directly fol- 
lowing the general meeting, Dr. H. G. 
Ripley was re-elected president of the 
board, Major C. Houghton vice-president, 
and Harry C. Freeman treasurer. Free- 
man Scott and M. C. Houghton were ap- 
pointed a committee to care for church 
property. Preceding the meeting supper 
was served to a large number by Mrs. 
E. C. Cota, Mrs. F. W. Strong and Mrs. 
George W. Hillsgrove. The pastor was 
voted a substantial increase in salary. 

St. Albans.—Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor. 
This parish has a bright outlook for the 
future. Yet at no time before the close 
of 1926 could this, financially speaking, 
be said. The officers and members at the 
beginning of that year started out with 
this slogan, “Make 1926 our banner 
year,” and they succeeded. At the annual 
meeting, Jan. 10, the treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid with a balance in the 
treasury. The first Sunday in October, 
1926, was the seventh anniversary of the 


present pastorate. A little later in the 
month the seventh anniversary gathering 
of the parish was held, which was largely 
attended. At this reception the State 
Superintendent, Rev. George F. Fortier, 
spoke with emphasis on the words courage 
and faith. The pastors of the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist churchse were pres- 
ent with words of cheer. When the church 
was reopened six years ago last October, 
there were only six youngsters in sight with 
whom to start a Sunday school. We now 
have forty-five on our list. Besides, we 
have a Junior Union of seventeen members, 
and a Senior Union of twenty. These or- 
ganizations have been and are in charge 
of the pastor and his wife. The church 
attendance on the whole has been good. 
The ladies of the Lend-a-Hand Society 
have been an efficient factor in the forward 
movement. Aside from the parish work 
the pastor interested himself in a move- 
ment for a better library for the city. The 
result has been the organization of a 
Free Library Association which achieved 
the transformation of the institution. He 
also helped to organize three years ago 
the City Council of Protestant Churches, 
of which he was elected president for 
1926-27. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING AT WORCESTER 


The Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society held at 
Worcester, Jan. 18, was carried out in 
every detail according to the printed 
program, except that it was impossible to 
print beforehand the splendid spirit and 
the cordial reception that greeted the 
friends. 

From the first words of greeting by the 
president, Mrs. George H. Woodis, re- 
sponded by to Rev. Isabella Macduff of 
the State Board, every one knew that 
she was welcome. 

Rev. Katherine H. Ball transferred her 
audience to the Southland, introducing 
them along the route to the faithful work- 
ers, telling of the accomplishments and of 
the many things that could be done in 
ESO isk 

She urged us at home to respond to 
the call for books for the Loan Library, 
for help for the Joneses at Clinton, for 
rummage, for pictures, etc., for the children 
at Sunburst. She stressed particularly 
the point of sending things in small pack- 
ages by parcel post. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk gave many word 
pictures of the life in Japan. 

Mrs. Milo Folsom of Gardiner, Maine, 
of the National Board, spoke earnestly of 
the opportunities before us and of the 
plans already under way for 1927. 

Special mention must be made of the 
demonstration in which Rev. Elmer Col- 
cord of Springfield as a Mohammedan, 
dressed to look the part, proudly pro- 
claimed his own Moslem religion, and 
contrasted it with Christianity. He said: 
“Christianity is complex; Mohammedan- 
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ism is simple. Christianity has failed, 
while Mohammedanism has succeeded. 
Yet there is something in Christianity that 
I want, that I can’t understand. Tell me 
what it is.” 

And so Dr. C. E. Tenney, formerly of 
Southbridge, endeavored to show that the 
difference was in the contrast of force and 
gentleness; that ““Mohammedanism is ex— 
ternal, while Christianity is internal, 
coming from the heart, a confirmation of 
love not force.” 

At the opening of the afternoon session,, 
there came from the distance the ‘‘Mo- 
hammedan Call to Prayer,’ which was 
followed by a prayer by Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, pastor of this church. 

Mrs. Jeannette Emrich gave an interest- 
ing address on ‘‘World Peace and Church 
Women.” She said the term is so vague 
and bewildering, no one is sure how far 
peace can extend. The best way is to 
take a look back into the past, see the 
distance traveled, then drop a curtain on. 
the narrowness and old thoughts. With 
the new thinking, new aspects will appear’ 
and the mind will awaken to the changes. 
East is now in close contact with the Wests; 
Eastern standards are copies of Western 
standards; the people of the East are 
watching the West to see them live 
“Christianity.” What a responsibility! 

She closed with four rules: 1. Use 
imaginative understanding. 2. Consider 
effect on our country. 38. See and possess 
capacity for penitence of sin of our own 
country. 4. Have a will to see justice. 
Then as truly as God moves slowly and 
amazingly among men, we know that a new 
work, a new day, will come. . 

The luncheon served by the members of” 
the Z. E. H. Club was most appetizing: 
and satisfying. 

* * 


DEATH OF REV. O. I. DARLING 


Rey. O. I. Darling of Warren, Mass., 
died early Friday morning, January 21. 
Funeral services were held Sunday alter- 
noon. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
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WHAT IS COMING 

Annual Devotional Meeting of the Middlesex Asso- 
ciation of the Y. P. C. U., Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Jan. 30, 7 p.m. Professor Warmingham of 
Boston University will be the speaker. a 

Universalist Club Dinner. Speaker: Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian Register, on 
“Ts Religious Liberty the Great American Illusion?” 


Hotel Bellevue, Boston. Feb. 14. ‘ia 
Ferry Beach Reunion. Charlestown, Mass., 
March 25. 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Massachusetts State Convention. Palmer, Mass. 
~May 17-19, 1927. 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
“Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* * 


“WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Feb. 1: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale University. 

Feb. 2: Rev. H. D. Crane, D. D., Center Methodist 
Church, Malden. 

Feb. 3: Rev. Douglas Horton, Leyden Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookline. 

Feb. 4: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., King’s 
‘Chapel, Boston. 

Feb. 8-11: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Brick 
‘Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Feb. 15-18: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York. 

Feb. 23-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 1-4: Rev. Albert W. Palmer, D. D., First 
*Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 

March 8-11: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D. D., 
‘Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

March 15-18: Rev. George C. Pidgeon, D. D., Ex- 
Moderator of the United Church of Canada. 

March 22, 23: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Il. 

March 24, 25: Dean Shailer Mathers, University 
‘of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Rev. Miles Henry Krumbine, 
D. D., Parkside Evangelical Lutheran Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

April 5-8: Rev. Richard Roberts, D. D., American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, Canada. 


Holy Week 

April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
D. D., King’s Chapel. 5 p. m. Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 3-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
¥. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
Service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

+ * 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Herbert L. Price granted renewal of license for 
one year. 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard granted letter of transfer to the 
Kansas Convention. Letter of acceptance dated 
Jan. 17, 1927. 

Rev. Eleanor Bisbee being engaged in secular busi- 
ness, her name has been dropped from the roll of Ohio 
Universalist ministers. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ee 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE POST- 
PONED 
The meeting of the Merrimack Valley Confer- 
ence, which was to have been held in the Grace 
Universalist Church, Lowell, has been postponed 
until March, because of the bad traveling conditions. 
The exact date and program for meeting will be pub- 
lished later. 
Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The Fellowship Committee of the New York 
State Convention has accepted Rey. H. B. Tzylor, 
D. D., on transfer from Connecticut. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 


TO PASTORS 


The Commission on Evangelism and Life Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 E. 22d St., New York City, will be 
glad to mail any pastor who will send his name and 
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address to them, a copy of the booklet just issued, 
“The Fellowship of Prayer 1927: The Spiritual Life.” 
It is prepared for the Lenten Season, March 2 to 
April 17, and includes a Bible reading, a text, a medi- 


tation and a prayer for each day. 
x * 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 

Attention, Ferry Beachers! The big Ferry Beach 
party is coming. The Annual Reunion and Dinner 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association will be held 
in the First Universalist Church, Thompson Square, 
Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, March 25, 
1927. An informal get-together will take place at 
6 p.m. Dinner will be served at 6.30. The reunion 
party will be held after dinner. There will be addresses 
by well known Ferry Beachers and special enter- 
tainment as well. 

Plans for the 1927 season, forthcoming, will be 
for the first time divulged. Reserve that Reunion 
date, March 25th, now! 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
a 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Jan. 31. ‘‘Our Ideal Heritage in the Religion of 
New England,” Dr. Thomas Van Ness. Luncheon 


with Dr. van Schaick. 
x * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury St., Boston, on Jan. 31, 1927, at 12 o’clock, 
for the examination of Miss S. Laurine Freeman and 
Mr. George H. Thorburn, Jr., ‘‘as to their fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
ane 2 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer granted: to Rev. H. B. Taylor, 
from Connecticut to New York; to Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing, from Connecticut to Massachusetts. 

Rev. Delmar E. Trout accepted by transfer from 
Massachusetts. 

Edward A. Lewis, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mark R. Buxton 


In the death of Mrs. Mark R. Buxton, Jan. 1, 1927, 
the Universalist church of Nashua, N. H., lost its 
oldest member and a faithful servant. Mrs. Buxton 
was born in Reading, Mass., in 1832, and moved to 
Nashua with her husband in 1861. She affiliated 
with the Universalist church in 1872, and has always 
given of her best tothe cause. Although Mrs. Buxton 
was ninety-four years old at the time of her death, 
she enjoyed all her faculties and was a tireless worker 
for all movements for human welfare. Mrs. Buxton 
holds a notable record, having made up over eight 
hundred yards of material into articles for use in the 
loeal hospital during the closing years of her life. 
She will be greatly missed among a host of friends’ 
both within and without the church. 


Duane White 


Mr. Duane White, for many years a prominent 
member of the Roxbury Universalist church, died at 
his home in Roxbury, on Friday, Dee. 31. He had 
been at one time treasurer of the church and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, and was at the time of 
his death a member of the standing committee—of 
which he had formerly been chairman—and a mem- 
ber of the choir. He had also been an interested 
supporter of the Sabbath School Union of the Greater 
Boston area. He was at one time president of the 
Universalist Club. 

Mr. Duane held the position of treasurer of the 
National Coat and Apron Supply Company, Inc. 
He was vice-president of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and was prominent in the activities of the 
Vermont Association of Boston. He also served as 
trustee of Goddard Seminary of Barre, Vt., which he 
attended when a youth, and was one of the charter 
members and a director of the Joseph Warren Co- 
operative Bank of Roxbury. Although most of his 
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life had been spent in Vermont or in the vicinity of 
Boston, he was born in Hebron, N. Y., in 1868. He 
was a member of the Joseph Warren lodge of Masons, 
Boston Commandery and Aleppo Temple. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Martha (Calef) 

White, and three children, Duane C. White of Waban, 
Everett C. White and Katherine C. White; four 
_brothers and one sister, William J. White of Wil- 
liamsville, Vt., David A. White of Greenwich, N.-Y., 
Ambrose O. White of North Granville, N. Y., Dr. 
Robert C. White of Willimantic, Ct., and Mrs. 
Frank C. Douglas of Fairhaven, Vt. 

Funeral services were held on Monday, Jan. 3, 
at 2 p.m., at the Roxbury Universalist church, Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear officiating. The honorary pall- 
bearers were Courtenay Guild, George M. Brooks, 
Isaac H. Burrell, Homer B. Miller, James G. Fergu- 
son, Frank D. Littlefield, Frederick H. Meyers and 
Sewall M. Hovey. Mr. Spear spoke particularly of 
Mr. White’s loyalty both to his local church and to 
the denomination as well. ‘He exemplified in every 
way,” said his pastor, “the highest type of a good 
Christian.’’ Interment was at Forest Hills Cemetery. 


Elizabeth Beals Pratt 


In the passing of Mrs. Elizabeth Beals Pratt the 
North Weymouth, Mass., church has sustained a 
heavy loss. Mrs. Pratt had been in feeble health 
for the past three years, but a fall which resulted ia 
a broken hip probably hastened her death. In a 
few days she would have reached her eighty-seventh 
birthday. 

Mrs. Pratt had been connected with the North 
Weymouth church since its beginning some seventy 
years ago, her father, Elias S. Beals, having been one 
of those who withdrew from the local “Orthodox” 
church to found the Third Universalist Church of 
Weymouth. 

Mr. Beals gave generously of his means to build 
the church and at his death, thirty years ago, he be- 
queathed a sum of money which will maintain his 
annual contribution to the support of the church as 
long as it continues to function as a Universalist 
¢ hurch. 

A number of years ago Mrs. Pratt and her broth- 
ers gave the church the pipe organ as a memorial 
to their father and mother. 

Mrs. Pratt served the church and its various or- 
ganizations in many capacities, with rare ability 
and deep interest. She held the office of treasurer 
of the parish to the day of her death. 

Her home was always open to the organizations 
of the church for meetings or committee gatherings. 
Her devotion to the local church and to the Uni- 
versalist denomination were the big interests in her 
life. 

Mrs. Pratt left one son, James H. Pratt of Mil- 
waukee, and one grandson, Robert H. Pratt, a 
sophomore in Wisconsin University. 


Funeral services were held from the home, con- ~ 


ducted by Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood, a former 
pastor. 


Mrs. Allston L. Hodge 


Mrs. Sadie G. Hodge, wife of Allston L. Hodge of 
Cantoa, Maine, died Dec. 28. She was born in Liver- 
more, Nov. 26, 1882, the daughter of Frank and 
Sarah (Sturtevant) Goding. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by five sons: 
Everett, Albert, Carl, Merton and Willard, one 
daughter, Leona Hodge of Canton, two sisters, Mrs. 
Ada Cummings of Canton and Mrs. Eva Noyes of 
Livermore Falls, two brothers, Allie Goding of 
Livermore Falls and Fred Goding, formerly of 
Rumford, eight nieces and seven nephews, and one 
great aunt. 

Mrs. Hodge was a faithful member of Ponemah 
Lodge of Rebekahs in Canton, and one of its officers. 
She was a member of the Universalist parish and 
circle and will be greatly missed by her many friends. 

The funeral services were held at the Universalist 
church, Sunday, Dee. 26. Rev. J. Elmer Frazee 
of Massachusetts, a former pastor of the Canton 
Universalist church, officiated. The church was 
filled with relatives and friends. There were an 
abundance of beautiful floral offerings. A large 
delegation from Ponemah Rebekah Lodge attended 
in a body. Burial was in the family lot in Pine 
Woods cemetery. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Westbrook Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory School 
First Year College 
Special Courses 


Second Semester 
Opens February 7, 1927 


For Booklet, address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD 


PRINCIPAL 
eda a Saeme < 


Maine 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


‘We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. ; 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi!.cates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratoriea, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory), 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett | College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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“A True Universalist” is the heading 
Life gives the following: 

Afternoon Caller: “And your husband 
has become violently religious?” 

Mrs. Radionut: “I should say so. Last 
Sunday he picked up the offertory from 
Fort Worth, the text from Winnipeg, 
the sermon from Boston and the doxology 
from San Francisco.” 

* * 

Prof. (calling roll): ‘‘Smith!” 

Smith: “I’m not here to-day, professor. 
Don’t you remember? I’m working up at 
your house to-day.” 

Prof. (absently): ‘‘Quite so. Spade the 
garden and mow the lawn before you leave. 
I shall expect it done when I get home.’’— 
Allston Recorder. 

* * 

“The mother was ill in a home where a 
‘radio had recently been installed. The 
‘doctor came and small Emily looked on 
wonderingly as he used the stethoscope. 
‘What station is he trying to get, mother?” 
‘she asked, when she could no longer con- 
tain her curiosity.—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 

The State Police are making the rounds 
‘of houses closed for the winter, and a 
special tabulation is being made of women 
who live alone. Any one desiring atten- 
‘tion has only to call the State Police.— 
Newport paper. 

* * 

Arkansas man, eighty-seven, has never 
seen a movie, a motor-car, a railway-train 
or a trolley. We’ll have to find out where 
he lives—it would be a grand place for a 
real vacation.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Are you still engaged to that homely 
Smith girl?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Good for you, old man. How did you 
‘ever get out of it?” 

“Married her.’”’— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

He (just introduced): ‘“What—er—do 
you think of—er—William James and his 
views on pragmatism?’’* 

} She: “Aw, cut the stalling and play 
ball.’’—Eachange. 

“Oh, Papa, can you tell me if Noah had 
a wife?” 

“Certainly, Joan of Are. Don’t ask 
silly questions.” —London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“T wish, Matilda, you would agree not 
to talk when I am driving in traffic.” 

“We can discuss that as we go along, 
Adolphus.”’—London Gaiety. 

* * 

Funny world! To require fitness in 
‘doctors, lawyers, etc., and do nothing 
about parents.—Publishers’ Syndicate. 

* * 

Many of the new garages are being 
‘built with houses attached.—Ohio Siaté 
Journal. 
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ongs of Work and Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
y. P. C. U. Hymnal 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘‘God’’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.’’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. . 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Pricc: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Layman’s Religion 
By Roger Sherman Galer ; 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 


of life. 
Price, $1.00 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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